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WORKERS AND THE WAR 
HE meetings of the Trades Union Congress this week ance with the eager desire of the individual workers. The 
mark an hustoric phase in the evolution of the movement, operation of the vast intricate machine of the Labour 


not because it has created a new situation, but by putting the 
seal of its approval on accomplished facts. Never before has 
it met in comparable circumstances. Industrial and 
political Labour are strongly and ungrudgingly represented 
in a non-party Government, where its views are satisfactorily 
expressed. Trade unionists, whole-heartedly in sympathy with 
the Government in its war policy, are giving unstinted support. 
But the fact that is of peculiar importance in the history of 
the trade union movement was stated in significant words in 
Mr. William Holmes’s presidential address, when he said that 
the unions have secured for their principles a fuller measure 
of recognition, a more extended application of them, and a 
more generous understanding and appreciation of them than 
ever before. 

The full implication of these words is worthy of study. In 
spite of the fact that the trades unions had already acquired 
a constitutional status in the organisation of the greater indus- 
tries, there still clung to them in the imagination of part at 
least of the public unhappy memories of the past—a past in 
which they had built up their position by conflict or show of 
power, in which they had often appeared as the avowed 
opponents of the employers, as a section of the nation fighting 
for its own hand. This conception cf them as a one-sided 
force playing for a sectional interest at the expense of others 
persisted in spite of the fact that many of the great confedera- 
tions of employers have long realised the value of their 
co-operation in the organisation of industry. 

But the war has shown them to be not only valuable, but 
indispensable. Trade unionists have not only brought their 
special experience into the Government and into executive 
offices in all branches of administration, but they have had 
special functions to fulfil in the disposition and handling of 
the Labour army which none but they could have performed. 
They have smoothed the way for the wiiling dilution and 
training of labour and for the transference of workers from 
one job to another, and have made it easier for Labour as a 
whole to make that great contribution to the war in accord- 


army has been smoothed by the zeal and efficiency of 
the unions. 

It is no small matter that this operative function of the 
trade-union movement should have been clearly demonstrated 
to the nation and appreciated; and that it should be 
understood that its fulfilment of this function in relation to a 
great section of the nation is in the interest of the 
nation as a whole. This is not to say that it will not con- 
tinue to have special rights to defend or that in defending them 
it may not often push them at the expense of other and 
perhaps conflicting claims. The Congress has reasserted its 
demand that the privileges withdrawn by the Trade Disputes 
Act shall be restored, and in that it is more likely to meet with 
willingness to compromise than complete acquiescence. From 
the nature of the case the unions must always weight the case 
for wage increases against other considerations which have to 
be defended. 

But this goes without saying. It does not follow that 
because they have a special interest to watch they are 
any the less serving the general cause. Their active co-opera- 
tion today in making the fullest use of the man-power and 
industrial equipment of the country has proved their right to 
assert that the power they have acquired is exercised with 
responsibility. This co-operation gives cogency to Sir Walter 
Citrine’s demand that the unions should obtain a fuller recog- 
nition of their place in the social and economic life of the 
nation, and justifies Mr. Holmes’s conviction that they will 
be called on to take a great part in the social reconstruction 
that must follow the war. He sees them bending their 
energies to the construction of a better order in which 
hunger, slums and penury will be abolished and the reasonable 
needs of all human beings satisfied. In such an effort they 
will have the nation on their side. The trade-union movement 
has risen to the height of a great occasion, and has played its 
part in ensuring that national unity which makes for victory. Its 
recent record should do much for the preservation of that unity 
in the testing period that will follow the war. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE progress and prospects of the air-war were discussed by 

the Prime Minister in a particularly sober and measured 
passage of his speech in the House this week. The great 
question is whether the enemy is at present exerting his utmost 
effort against this country. Mr. Churchill gave it as his con- 
sidered opinion that that must be very nearly the position, 
subject to the fact that some hundreds of dive-bombers are 
not at present being employed in attacks on Britain. Casual- 
ties, serious as they are, follow a diminishing scale week by 
week, and even in the worst week were less than half what was 
originally expected. Bad weather in itself, the Prime Minister 
warned the House, would bring no relief, but he hinted 
broadly at the adoption of new methods which would con- 
siderably curb the bomber’s activity. There is, in fact, little 
doubt that devices having this effect are near fruition, but till 
they actually reach perfection nothing can be expected of them. 
The falling rate of casualties is a tribute to the effective work 
of A.A. gunners and searchlight crews, but there are some 
signs that on the last few nights the Germans have been intensi- 
fying their attacks, possibly as the result of decisions taken 
at the Brenner meeting, with a view to attempting to force an 
early conclusion of the war. But the fact that after a month 
of the fiercest Blitzkrieg a German Air Force officer should have 
defined as Germany’s objectives today the objectives (control of 
the Channel, annihilation of London, paralysis of Britain’s com- 
mercial and industrial life, general demoralisation of the popu- 
lation, destruction of British fighters) which she has been 
striving unsuccessfully te achieve for weeks, is an eloquent 
commentary on the situation as it is, and as it will be as 
British aircraft production and imports from America assume 
ever increasing volume. The present ordeal is hard, the im- 
mediate future may be harder still, but the prospect of ultimate 
supremacy in the air grows steadily. 


Germanised Rumania 

The arrest, or rather the seizure, of British employees of the 
oil companies in Rumania and the “ third degree ” methods to 
which they have been subjected in order to secure confessions of 
sabotage are indications both of the deplorable condition of 
the administration in Rumania and of its compiete subservience 
to Germany. The arrests appear to have been the work 
of Iron Guard “ thugs,” acting with the connivance of the 
police, agents of Germany employed to make out a case to show 
British attempts at sabotage in the oilfields. The Nazis are not 
leaving anything to chance. To make their control of Rumania 
complete they have been transporting trainloads of motorised 
German forces to Rumania and disposing them at strategic 
points where they can command the oilfields. It is alleged that 
these troops have been sent in accordance with an agreement 
with the Rumanian Government for training and reorganising 
the Rumanian Army. There have been evidences enough that 
that Army, like the Police, is in a desperate condition of in- 
discipline and corruption, and that there is plenty of scope for 
reorganisation. But the Germans are probably less concerned 
about the moral welfare of the Rumanian army than about 
establishing their hold on the oilfields, from which British 
influence is to be eliminated. It appears, however, that they 
do not wish to push Rumania quickly to an open rupture with 
Britain, and that they are anxious to complete their defence 
preparations before Rumanian hostility exposes the oilfields 
to the possibility of British air attacks. That is a point which 
deserves our attention. 


The Burma Road 


The opening of the Burma Road into China, announced by 
the Prime Minister on Tuesday, is in accordance both with 
general expectation and with general desire. The decision 
to close the road three months ago at the instance of Japan 
represented a concession to a quite unreasonable demand. It 
was as normal and proper for China to import munitions and 
any other commodities by that route as for us to import 


munitions and other commodities across the Atlantic. But 
in the middle of July, when the decision to close the roaq 
for an experimental three months was taken, our situation 
in Europe, after the fall of France, was gravely critical, ang 
there was something to be said for avoiding a new crisis jp 
Asia at that moment. Some hope, moreover, was cherished, 
or at any rate professed, that the interval of three months 
might give time for some kind of settlement between Japan 
and China. Actually there has been no sign of that, and ou; 
own concession only increased Japanese truculence. Now we 
revert to the normal practice in opening the road again for 
general traffic as from next week. What Japan’s reactions 
will be remains to be disclosed, but it may be taken for 
granted that we are acting in full concert with the United 
States and in the assurance of American support against any 
overt act of hostility by Japan. What the Japanese expect to 
gain by involving themselves in war with Great Britain and 
America as well as China in a theatre in which they can expect 
no help from their Axis allies is not easily divined. The United 
States appears fully reconciled to a conflict which it has come 
to realise is inevitable. 


The Dakar Misfortune 

Any lingering hope that when the Prime Minister came to 
explain the Dakar episode he would be able to put some 
better complexion on it was dispelled by his words in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday. The whole fiasco, it is clear, 
was due to the strange decision of the authorities at Gibraltar 
to give free passage to six French warships from Toulon, 
bound, as it turned out, for Dakar and carrying with them 
“a number of Vichy partisans, evidently of a most bitter 
type.” On this Mr. Churchill was something less than illumi- 
nating. It was, he said, the policy of the Government not to 
interfere with French warships unless they appeared to be 
proceeding to enemy-controlled ports; and that was the ex- 
planation officially tendered at the time by the Ministry of 
Information. The Gibraltar authorities apparently applied 
this policy (for Dakar could not then be described as an enemy- 
controlled port). Yet what Mr. Churchill says of them is that 
“by a series of accidents and some errors which have been 
mad* the subject of disciplinary action or are now subject to 
formal inquiry,” the approach of the warships to Gibraltar 
was not reported to Londoa till it was too late to stop them. 
There the matter must be left, with no pretence that it was 
anything but a bad business, resulting in the loss, it may be 
hoped only temporarily, of an important strategic position 
which would have been of great value to us, and which in 
other hands may become a great danger to us. The Prime 
Minister rightly insisted that no reproach lies against General 
de Gaulle in the matter, and his declaration that the Govern- 
ment would not abandon the cause of the Free Frenchmen 
till it was merged in due time in the general cause of France 
was wise and timely. 


The Rebuilding of England 


It is to be hoped that Sir John Reith, who is to be head of 
the new Ministry of Public Works and Buildings, will realise 
that his task involves much more than vigorous organisation of 
the extensive building programmes of the Ministry of Supply 
and other departments, though that alone is important ; it 
also demands constructive and imaginative preparations for the 
period that will folow the war. ‘Lhe building programme for 
war needs has already reached enormous proportions, and 
its direction for immediate purposes will be no small under- 
taking. But the Ministry has been created with a view to 
preparing the way, in all that is done now, for the vaster work 
of subsequent reconstruction. The present is a period of swift 
transition in which thousands of buildings are going up for 
war purposes in various parts of the country, and other 
thousands are likely to have been destroyed by enemy action 
before we have finished with the war. In the building pro- 
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grammes of today the Minister should not overlook the vital 
problems which have been disclosed by the report on the 
Jocation of industry. These ought to be related to the rebuild- 

programmes, which must soon be envisaged, to replace 
with something better what has been destroyed. For both 
urposes architects and town-planners are needed. There is 
not the least reason why even the emergency building of today 
should be haphazard and unrelated to the future needs of the 
country and to planning on a national scale. The emergency 
should become an opportunity. 


Shelters—and Homes 


Mr. Herbert Morrison and Admiral Sir Edward Evans have 
been making extensive personal tours of air-raid shelters in 
London’s most exposed areas, and Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, 
as Minister of Health, and Lord Horder have also been investi- 
gating the problem in co-operation with Sir Edward. It has 
already been decided that shelters must be provided for at 
least a million Londoners where they can sleep and feel some 
measure of security—accommodation with bed-bunks is to be 
provided for mothers and children first, for working women 
and men next, and tickets are to be issued so that there need 
be no scrambling for places. The calling in of Lord Horder 
shows that it is realised that mere security against bombs is 
not enough. There must be heating in the winter, sanitation 
and ventilation—without these there will be grave dangers to 
public health, The fear of epidemics is no empty 
apprehension. It is necessary to push on with the utmost 
energy and speed in making available more and better shelters, 
using the Tubes to better advantage, so far as that can be done, 
perhaps extending Tube tunnels in certain places, conditioning 
steel buildings, and exploring other means of finding protec- 
[n the poorer areas especially time is of the essence of 
the matter. It should be understood that the task of providing 
shelters is only part of what has to be done. The public 
shelters, even if provided with bunks and served with mobile 
canteens, are not homes. Most of the workers still have their 
homes, and will go on using them by day; others have had 
their dwellings smashed, and these must be quickly provided 
with alternative accommodation which they can use at least in 
day-time. 


tion 


the 


More Evacuation from London 

The task of providing shelters and homes for Londoners 
would be greatly eased if the population were thinned by 
evacuation. There is no longer room for doubt that all who 
have no special work or family duties in London would be 


better outside—their departure would be advantageous to 
themselves and to their neighbours. Yet it is pathetic to find 
how even the worst-housed of the poorer people of London, 
living in highly dangerous areas, cling to their homes and 
familiar environment, resisting evacuation to the last, or 
abandoning the idea of it the moment the bombers give them 
a temporary respite. Nor do they willingly send their children 
away to safety. Mr. MacDonald said on Monday that only 
29 unaccompanied schoolchildren had gone from London 


since September 7. The Government have been speeding up 
the arrangements for the evacuation of Greater London, pro- 
viding transport, billets in reception-areas, and lodging-allow- 
Schoolchildren can be 


ances for mothers and children. 

evacuated within two or three days of registration. The 
Government is alive to the need of removing as many children, 
expectant mothers, mothers with young children and aged and 


intirm persons as possible, and as soon; and plans are being made 
for the communal feeding of workers left behind. Once again 
the question of compulsion arises, but the Government properly 
hesitates to compel people to disrupt family life. But the time 
has certainly come when it should be firmly insisted that 
children who have already been removed from London should 
not be capriciously brought back. For the rest persuasion must 
take the place of force. Every means must be adopted to 
convince the exposed poor of Greater London that true affec- 
tion demands the withdrawal of the non-combatants—that is, 
those who are not engaged on some necessary work. 
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Parliamentary Notes 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: So Parliament 
has resumed, but not without some serious misgivings. The 
Prime Minister spoke with his usual eloquence and command 
of language, he defended Sir John Anderson and praised his 
successor, he breathed the right spirit into Civil Defence, he 
commended Army organisation, announced the lapse of the 
Burma Road agreement, and spoke a timely word on Spain. 
But the House realised that the explanation of Dakar was quite 
unsatisfactory ; that the enlargement of the War Cabinet needed 
more cogent defence, especially from Mr. Churchill; that as 
regards London the chaos of authorities, Commissioners and 
Government Departments. needed a much more radical treat- 
ment. And so the eloquence was forgotten and the hard facts 
remained. 

* * * * 

Mr. Lees Smith rightly attacked the Intelligence Service and 
indirectly the Foreign Office. Many others went uneasily away, 
not wanting to embarrass the Government at this stage of the 
proceedings, but it would be foolish to minimise the shock 
which the Dakar incident has imparted to all members. The 
Narvik episode came back to the minds of many. Is this the 
same weakness at the Admiralty, or who is responsible? Is 
anyone to be sacked or appointed for a reason which the ordi- 
nary member can understand? Mr. Hore-Belisha commented 
forcibly on the recent decreases in production owing to the fact 
that the men spent so long in shelters. His figures showed that 
urgent action is necessary to remedy this difficult and dangerous 
situation. 

* * * . 

Mr. Bevan and Mr. Stokes repeated their demands for a 
clearer statement of war aims ; they may be right, but they 
would gain a more sympathetic hearing if they would make 
more constructive suggestions. 

* * * * 

The reshuffle of Ministers has received a mixed reception. 
It coincides with the appointment of the new Conservative 
leader and with renewed demands for a change of Chief Whip. 
But the country is not interested in party politics, nor in 
balancing Ministerial appointments. They welcome Col. Moore- 
Brabazon as Minister of Transport not because he is a Con- 
servative, but because they think he is competent and pro- 
gressive. They are glad that Sir Andrew Duncan is Minister 
of Supply because they like his mastery of industrial matters 
and his freedom from politics. 


* * * 7 


They fail to understand why the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should be in the War Cabinet now, if it was unnecessary four 
months ago. As for the new appointments of Mr. Herbert 
Morrison and Miss Wilkinson, they are frankly worried whether 
any new appointments can sulve the London problem, especially 
after Sir Warren Fisher and Mr. Willink have just been added 
to the number of Commissioners. Surely all this betrays a lack 
of grasp. Some go further and say that the minor and 
unimportant post given to Lord Tryon is pure party politics. 
At any rate it is quite inexplicable. Why not give some young 
man his apprenticeship at the Ministry of Pensions? Why? 


* * * * 


The country is wonderfully united. London has shown a 
magnificent spirit for five weeks, but Parliament in two brief 
days has revealed that its meetings are indispensable. The 
searchlight of publicity must be kept on Government, criticism 
must be accepted by the Government. These are powerful 
war weapons to be used with discrimination. There is no sign 
that they are being abused. The news that increased allowances 
are to be given to soldiers’ dependants was received with general 
satisfaction. 
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FACING WINTER 


R. CHURCHILL has recast his administration, and 

Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini have met in con- 
ference on the Brenner. There is no direct connexion 
between the two events, but each of them has its bearing 
on the future of the war. With winter upon us, we stand 
at a crisis in the conflict. After the defection of France 
this country was thrown necessarily on to the defensive, 
and to a large extent it remains there still. But it is gather- 
ing strength, it has proved itself capable of a triumphant 
resistance to concentrated attack, and no less capable of 
raining blow on blow nightly at the heart of the enemy’s 
industrial system. With the hour for a more general and 
powerful offensive approaching, it is doubly necessary to 
assure ourselves that our leadership and administration are 
all they might be. There was room for changes in the 
Government, though it is doubtful whether they would 
have been made just now, at any rate, but for the fact 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s health necessitating his resignation. 
This is no moment, though there are those who appear to 
think it is, for reviving old controversies about the ex- 
Premier’s foreign policy in 1938. It may be true that if 
Mr. Chamberlain had taken us into war two years ago 
we should be in a better case today. But there are many 
reasons for questioning any such assumption, end in any 
case it can be neither proved nor disproved. What is 
certain is that Mr. Chamberlain, since the seizure of 
Czecho-Slovakia in March of last year, has worked as tire- 
lessly for victory as before that he worked for peace. His 
qualities as an administrator have never been fully ap- 
preciated. In that respect, if in no other—and the Prime 
Minister’s letter shows how highly he valued his prede- 
cessor’s support in council—the War Cabinet is greatly 
the poorer for his enforced retirement. 

Does the War Cabinet’s reconstitution, together with 
the changes in some non-Cabinet Ministries, leave it a 
more effective instrument for the direction of war? The 
first reflection prompted by a Cabinet which now consists 
of eight members instead of five is that Mr. Churchill as 
a War Minister towers over his colleagues as conspicuously 
as ever Pitt did over his. For party reasons Mr. Attlee, 
Mr. Greenwood, Lord Halifax, Sir Kingsley Wood, may 
have their raison d’étre, but no one selecting half-a-dozen 
men—and half-a-dozen is quite enough—to face the 
gravest crisis in the country’s history, would think of 
selecting any one, certainly not more than one, of them. 
Lord Beaverbrook has the drive, determination and con- 
fidence essential for the tasks impending; so has Mr. 
Bevin ; and Sir John Anderson is as competent as anyone 
to take over the work of co-ordinating the many semi- 
administrative committees which Mr. Chamberlain has 
lately directed with great efficiency. It would not be hard 
to find two other men, inside or outside the ranks of 
present Ministers, who, added to these four, would make 
up a War Cabinet of six, more effective for its immediate 
purpose than the Cabinet as it was before Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s resignation, or as it is today. The Prime Minister, 
it is to be hoped, will not close his mind to that possibility. 
The other Ministerial appointments he has made are all 
to the good. Mr. Herbert Morrison as Home Secretary 
and Minister for Home Security (it is a question whether 
two such onerous offices should be combined), Sir Andrew 
Duncan at the Ministry of Supply, Lord Cranborne at the 
Dominions Office, Col. Moore-Brabazon at the Ministry 
of Transport, all inspire confidence, while Sir John Reith, 
as Minister for Works and Buildings, will have vast scope 


in a field created for him by Herr Hitler, and Captain 
Oliver Lyttelton, coming to the Board of Trade with , 
business record not unlike that of Sir Andrew Duncan, 
whom he succeeds, should fill the position no les 
adequately. 

To a considerable extent, therefore, we face the winter 
with new men, or with old men in new positions, the 
general result of the changes being for the good, though 
not, for reasons already given, for as good as might be. 
And one decision in this sphere has still to be taken, 
Voices .are being raised, in Australia, in particular, in 
favour of the creation of an Imperial War Cabinet to 
promote co-ordination between Great Britain and the 
Dominions. This is a question to be handled with dis- 
cretion. If there were any general desire in the 
Dominions for a larger voice in decisions taken in London 
there could be no hesitation about complying with it. 
There are certain precedents. In the last War Sir Robert 
Borden and General Smuts both sat at different times as 
members of the British War Cabinet, and in addition an 
Imperial War Cabinet, consisting of representatives of the 
Dominions and of India, sat in Londor in 1917 and 1918. 
But it is doubtful if there is any real demand for that today, 
The very magnitude of the tasks the different Dominions 
are assuming makes it almost impossible for their leading 
Ministers to spend any considerable time in London. Mr. 
Mackenzie King could not be long away from Ottawa 
when negotiations of the first importance with the United 
States are in progress, the political situation in South 
Africa is much too delicate for General Smuts to be able 
to leave his post, and Mr. Menzies in Australia is in no 
very different case. Existing arrangements, on the whole, 
are working well, and at this juncture there seems no good 
reason for changing them. 

But existing arrangements must be kept under constant 
scrutiny to ensure that they are equal to the emergency. 
Today, as throughout the war, the advantage of initiative 
is with the aggressors. The meeting at the Brenner could 
not affect the military situation in itself. No amount of talk 
will give the Luftwaffe a superiority over the R.A.F. But 
to dismiss the Hitler-Mussolini talks as of small account 
would be calamitously misguided. Their purpose was 
clearly to formulate plans for the next move by the Axis, 
and by that our own strategy will necessarily be deter- 
mined. It is possible, though unlikely, that Hitler still 
hopes he can end the war in the next few months. If 
so it must be by a stroke in some new theatre. The attack 
on Britain has failed, and there can be little doubt that the 
Near East will be the mext sceze of activity. Marshal 
Graziani’s offensive cannot hang fire much longer, and 
the movement of German troops into Rumania may well 
be the prelude to a concerted attack both in the Balkans, 
where Greece is likely enough to be a victim and Turkey 
may be seriously threatened, and on both Egypt and the 
Sudan. That prospect must be regarded with the utmost 
seriousness. The position in the Balkans may be affected 
by Russia’s attitude, regarding which speculation is still idle, 
but in Egypt the lines of the battle are clear. Graziani will 
attack in full force, supported probably by German aero- 
planes and German ground troops, if the latter can be got 
across the Mediterranean unchecked by the British fleet. 
It is satisfactory to know that reinforcements of ships and 
men and aeroplanes have lately reached the Near Eastern 
theatre (of which Syria must be considered a part) from 
this country. Britain cannot be denuded of defenders 
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while invasion is still a possibility, but some risk must be 
deliberately taken here if Egypt and the Canal are to be 
adequately protected. 

On the eve of winter other factors enter in. The Presi- 
dential elections in the United States will be over in less 
than a month. After that American policy will be marked 
by increased firmness—though there is little to complain 
of in that respect as things are. The possibility of the 
entry of beth the United States and Japan into the war 
has clearly to be reckoned with, and there is no doubt 
what effect that would have on balance. Japan is gravely 
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weakened economically by three years of war ; America’s 
immense productive machine is only just beginning to get 
in motion; its potentialities are almost limitless. The im- 
mediate effect, nevertheless, of America’s belligerence 
might be to limit her help to us, for the needs of her own 
armed forces would be dominant. The service she is 
rendering us today is invaluable, and that together with 
the growing and equally remarkable Canadian effort, may 
mark the reversal of a stream of Nazi successes which 
has already been stemmed. But all that will be useless 
unless we can stand firm at home and in Africa. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


O one is surprised at the translation of Sir Cyril Newall 

from the position of Chief of the Air Staff to the 
Governor-Generalship of New Zealand. Needless to say, the 
move is no reflection on Sir Cyril. The domination the R.A.F. 
has achieved is the most convincing of all testimonies to the 
work he has done in the past three years in building up an 
incomparable fighting force. But strain tells, and a new man 
coming in to build on a predecessor’s foundation can at a 
certain point achieve more than that predecessor himself. On 
that principle Haig succeeded French and Beatty Jellicoe in 
the last War, and in this war Sir John Dill has taken the place 
of Sir Edmund Ironside. In Sir Charles Portal, the new Chief 
of the Air Staff, the best man available has unquestionably 
been put in the place where his talents will have most effect. 
Whether there is special significance in the fact that the man 
who as Chief of the Bomber Command has been in charge 
of our hitherto limited offensive operations, moves to the first 
place at the moment when a much more extended offensive is 
becoming possible I do not pretend to know. But it is certain 
that Sir Charles Portal’s appointment means that not merely 
undiminished, but even enhanced, confidence can be reposed 
in the great force which in these last months can fairly claim 
to have preserved our national existence. 


* * * 


A word more on the co-operation of the military in A.R.P. 
work. Desirable as this is (as I have contended in this column 
lately) on general grounds, there appears to be one unlooked-for 
obstacle. Trade unionists are reluctant to see soldiers called 
in to do work which some of the still considerable army of 
the unemployed could undertake. That, I believe, is the reason 
why the services of the Pioneer Corps have been offered for 
the strictly limited period of three weeks. As a matter of 
fact the Commander-in-Chief Home Forces has indicated his 
readiness to release soldiers so far as practicable for any 
emergency work that may be needed. The trade unionists’ 
contention, to which Ministers like Mr. Bevin must pay special 
respect, is intelligible but not convincing. Except for such 
tasks as clearing debris, for which the unemployed are in fact 
to be used, most forms of A.R.P. work call for some specialised 
training. The soldiers, it is true, have probably not had that, 
but working under discipline they would be more serviceable 
than completely untrained unemployed. And some sections, 
for example the R.E. and the R.A.M.C., have precisely the 


training needed. 
* * * x 


Great position as the Mastership of Trinity is—the greatest, 
I should say, in either university, though I am not a Trinity 
man myself—Trinity is even more to be congratulated on 
securing Professor G. M. Trevelyan as Master than Professor 
Trevelyan on securing the Mastership. Family tradition con- 
spires with academic distinction to make the appointment 
ideal. The new Master’s father, Sir George Trevelyan, went 
up to Trinity in 1857, and would have become a Fellow in 
due course, but for the offence caused to the then Master, 
Whewell, by his satire entitled “Horace at the University of 
Athens.” Sir George’s uncle, Thomas Babington Macaulay, 
went up to Trinity in 1818, gained various college and uni- 
versity prizes, and was elected fellow. Happy is the foundation 


which, after losing such a Master as Sir J. J. Thomson, can so 
swiftly and unhesitatingly choose from the bosom of its own 
society a successor of equal brilliance. But there is just one 
tinge of regret—in the fear that the burden of administration 
may check the new Master’s creative work. His task as a 
great historian is far from done. 

* * * * 


The Imperial Policy Group shows signs of some deficiency 
in the robustness which one would naturally associate with its 
name. Its October memorandum on foreign affairs begins with 
the inumation that “we have felt it necessary to evacuate the 
Archives Department from London,” proceeds to observe that 
“this issue has been written and published under very difficult 
conditions,” and adds that “the strain on those who are re- 
sponsible for the technical Memorandum will be great enough, 
working as they must between air-raid warnings, and being 
obliged to knock off early in order to reach their homes before 
the night alarm.” These Imperial sufferers, in short, are no 
better off than some millions of other Londoners, who have 
not so far recorded their disabilities in print—but apparently 
no worse. It is unfortunate that the Group’s afflictions should 
lead it to refer to “ the civilian, shivering in his cellar under a 
German bombardment.” At least the qualifying phrase, “as 
Dr. Goebbels would put it,” might be added. 


* * * * 


Almost everyone, I imagine, wants to see summer-time not 
merely extended to some time in November, but made perma- 
nent “for the duration.” But that will be a long way from 
ridding us of our inconveniences. However time may be 
manipulated, what you gain at one end you lose at the other. 
On December 21st, for example, the sun rises, by Greenwich 
Mean Time, at 8.3 and sets at 3.53. Under summer-time we can 
reasonably expect it will be about 4.30 in the afternoon before 
there is much danger of the night sirens sounding. But in 
the morning it will not be light enough till somewhere around 
8.30 for the night-raids to be considered over. Which is cold 
comfort for workers in offices and factories which decide to 
start at 8.30 in order to close down at 3.30 or earlier. In 
many cases it will mean leaving home in pitch darkness at 
7 o'clock. 

* * * * 

This week’s statistics of the sinkings of British and Allied 
merchant ships fortunately lend support to the belief that last 
week’s black total was exceptional. Then, it will be remem- 
bered, no less than 131,857 tons of British shipping alone was 
reported sunk. This week’s total is just under 56,000—which, 
it may be observed, is not far short of double last year’s weekly 
average, but considerably less than half the disastrous 131,857. 
Next week’s figure should throw further light on the situation. 


* * * * 


From an Englishman in America: “X [a _ well-known 
American] writes to me ‘ Why should England need propaganda 
when the English behave as they do? This shipload of tor- 
pedoed children singing in their nighties will bring down the 
house all over the country.” The plain fact, of course, is that 
America demands, always demands, miracles from Britain—and 
our people keep on performing them.” JANUS. 
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THE WAR SURVEYED: 


II, 1940 


DESIGN FOR VICTORY 


By STRATEGICUS 


N the present and the next article I propose to consider the 
problem of victory; and first it is necessary to deal with the 

two opposed points of view about Germany’s .war-machine 
which find currency in this country. One of these refuses to 
face the fact that the Germans have built up a very strong 
army and Air Force, equipped better than ever before, trained 
in the tactics of the hour and courageous almost to the point 
of fanaticism. To some people it seems an impiety to make 
such a statement, though clearly we should have little title to 
the just pride in our own fighting forces if they were not pitted 
against a most formidable foe. The second point of view is 
almost the opposite of this: it sees only the terrific power of 
the German war-machine and, seeing it, tends to wonder how 
it can ever be beaten. For the people of our race this is 
perhaps the wiser view to hold, since it is our characteristic 
habit to take things too easily if there is any. shadow of justi- 
fication for that attitude. 

But it is well, at the same time, to mark Germany’s limita- 
tions. German strategy, coloured by its tactics, is impressionist, 
opportunist, dynamic and apt to immediate decision. From a 
study of it one is tempted to conclude that the German mind is 
almost incapable of consecutive thought, of long-range views; 
but this would be wide of the mark. It is certain that the 
German military mind has to the full the defects of its quality 
and, in its instantaneous decisions, is liable to make amazing 
blunders. In the Great War the swerve to the east of Paris 
conditioned the rest of the war, so that after it Germany 
was doomed, short of some totally unforeseen mistake of the 
same magnitude on the Allied side. In the present war it seems 
not improbable that history will single out the decision to 
attack the French on the Somme instead of turning against 
Britain as a similarly conditioning factor. 

What would have happened if che Germans had sent their 
invading flotilla against this country on June 5th? That is 
a question which is certain to be discussed for years to come; 
and it is difficult to think that in choosing to attack France 
first Germany has not committed an error which will lose her 
the war. At Dunkirk we suffered a tremendous defeat. The 
material war-equipment may not have been perfect; but it was 
almost all we had, and it was all lost. Though the episode 
threw the mora! and material factors into their true perspective, 
it is nevertheless clear that there was practically no preparation 
for invasion. The flower of our army which had escaped from 
the German net was disorganised, lacked equipment and 
was unprovided with any well-organised positions. The Navy 
had lost heavily in the smaller craft which must be involved 
in an invasion. The Royal Air Force had fought magnificently; 
but its might was not then reinforced by the confidence of a 
hundred victories against odds. It is difficult to see how Ger- 
many could have failed, at the very least, to inflict upon us a 
most damaging if not a decisive blow. On the other hand, 
France had already collapsed. Weygand had not attempted 
to risk a decisive clash to save the northern half of the Allied 
armies, although evacuation with the loss of equipment was 
the best of the other alternatives. 

Now the whole position is changed. For the first time 
the German Press is raising possibilities which would have 
been scorned by any Nazi in June; and Hitler is beginning to 
disperse his effort and look eastward while his main foe is grow- 
ing in strength on the west. The more one examines the fatal 
decision to take the obvious and immediate course, the more it 
must appear to have been one of those cardinal errors to which 
this immense and glittering organisation is always prone. 

I cannot go farther into that matter at present; but I think 
it an inevitable conclusion that the error was as decisive as 
the swerve east of Paris which prepared the battle of the 
Marne. In spite of her numbers, her years of preparation, her 
discipline, her tremendous capacity for hard work, Germany 
can and will be beaten if we use our moral and material 
resources wisely. We cannot hope to approach the enemy in 
numbers of trained men ; but it should be remembered that 


the Germans have not won their victories through mere 
numbers. The French apologists who pleaded this factor May 
now be disregarded. There is a sufficient body of evidence 
to expose the falsity of the plea. Victory will be won by the 
superiority of our strategy and tactics; and our Principal 
weapon is and must remain the Navy. It is because the Navy 
carries out its work silently that its value tends to be ignored 
or underrated ; and yet it is true to say that sea-power is oy 
main power. If it were lost our chief offensive weapon would 
be gone. It is easy to imagine that the blockade has beep 
broken by Germany’s extended occupation of Europe ; but jt 
is quite untrue. The blockade is still depriving the enemy of 
certain essential commodities, and he will only fill his table 
during the winter by reducing some of the occupied countries 
to semi-starvation. 

The Navy is, then, the first element in our design for 
victory, and it must be enlarged at the earliest possible moment, 
It is short of destroyers at a time when its duties have increased 
to an almost unlimited extent through the demands of the cam- 
paign in the Near East. The American destroyers will be called 
on in all directions, and first to deal with the new outbreak of 
submarine activity. It needs no emphasis that the losscs of 
the week ending September 22nd would, if repeated steadily 
at a time when there are so many calls upon our shipping, 
create a dangerous situation. The War Cabinet has to decide 
at this moment a very delicate question of priorities: whether 
the destroyer strength should be first devoted to the blockade, 
to convoy, to counter the invasion or to support the Mediter- 
ranean Army. The blockade must not be weakened, and we 
may be sure it will be merely strengthened. The Navy has 
to play its part in foiling the threats of invasion, and it is 
obvious that as events are shaping in the Near East we cannot 
have there too large and too well provided an army. Besides 
all these activities which involve our freedom to use the seas 
without let or hindrance and our power to deny their use to 
the enemy, we have to convoy the ships upon which not only 
the extension of our military operations but even our continued 
existence depends. Unless we can bring to battle and decisively 
defeat the Italian Navy we must be prepared to face a deteriora- 
tion of our position in the Far East with composure. Changes 
there will only be temporary if we secure victory nearer home, 
and victory there would have little effect upon success on the 
vital front. 

The industrial machine could be turned almost exclusively 
to the needs of the Navy with profit ; but our resources are not 
sufficiently great or our needs modest enough to permit of 
such a diversion. If the Navy is the foundation of our offensive, 
the Royal Air Force is an essential part of its superstructure. 
Indeed, it above all and almost by itself could secure victory. 
But to do so the Air Force needs an increased supply of all 
types and of new types. The new air campaign against London 
is almost certainly Hitler’s reply to Mussolini’s appeal. The 
campaign against Egypt can scarcely be described as a Flitz- 
krieg. The importance of success has caused Graziani to pick 
his steps with care ; and no doubt in the decisive stages he is 
depending on the Italian Air Force, which so far has not shown 
its strength and has fared rather badly. But he cannot have 
failed to mark the appearance of Hurricanes in Egypt and to 
have recognised that any considerable increase in their strength 
might well upset all his calculations. The most obvious way 
to prevent further reinforcement is to detain the fighters in 
Britain by prolonged attacks of greater violence. 

This is sufficient alone to establish the importance of the 
air-arm; but it is probably not correctly valued yet. It is far 
from improbable that the development of this war wil] estab- 
lish air-power in the position of ascendency which Gencral 
Smuts, over 20 years ago, imagined it might possess. The 
possibilities are so great, so much is already admitted, that 
we can hardly have too many aeroplanes. Our Navy is 
supreme already, though the war-outlook would be revolu- 
tionised if it were double as strong. In the case of the Air 
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Force, supremacy is yet to win. We need more and more 
powerful bombers. We need numbers of long-range fighters. 
We need numbers of medium-range and dive-bombers, num- 
bers of Spitfires, Hurricanes, Defiants and improved fighters. 

There is another direction in which our needs are similarly 
urgent. We need numbers of tanks of the light and heavy 
type, tanks with improved armour and improved speed. 
Indeed the competition of the machines for sea, air and land 
operations is only greater than the claims of the types for 
each medium. At this moment it is imperative we should re- 
inforce the Near East Armies to the wtmost; but we must 
also provide them with sufficient tanks of the heaviest as well 
as the lightest types. The need of tanks is probably farthest 
from satisfaction. But it is necessary not merely that the 
losses in France should be made good, but also that more and 
better types should be produced at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Here then are the outlines of the material’side of the design 
for victory. The next article will attempt to fit them into the 
complete picture. 


LEADERLESS LONDON 


By KENNETH LINDSAY, M.P. 


ONDON is at war without a general, without a staff and 

without a regional policy: it must now have complete 
Regional government. This view, expressed two weeks ago 
in these columns, is confirmed by visits and re-visits—not to 
Whitehall or County Hall, but to Stepney, Poplar, Dockland, 
Bermondsey, Battersea, Paddington, Buckhurst Hill, Oxford 
and elsewhere. The facts revealed three weeks ago must be 
known to countless officials and journalists, but it is still true 
to say that nobody is in charge of London. 

Let me first praise some good pieces of departmental 
administration and draw the inevitable conclusions. In the 
early days of bombardment rest-centres for the homeless were 
deficient in almost all necessities. Today they have adequate 
supplies of hot meals (three a day), bedding and mattresses, 
clothes, indoor sanitation and medical aid. A combined staff 
of P.A.C. officials, school teachers and voluntary workers have 
combined to make some forbidding-looking schools into tem- 
porary homes. One such centre, at Paddy’s Goose Club, is 
entirely run by Miss Grenfell and her noble body of voluntary 
workers, and at one stage over seven hundred people a day 
were being fed. But the very success of the centres is proving 
dangerous. Some people have found a home in them for over 
three weeks or little under, when the only alternative is 
another such centre in a different part of London, further 
from work and in stranger surroundings. Rest-centres are 
rapidly becoming hostels. 

The second piece of sound, improvised administration has 
been accomplished by the London Education Service. With 
the help of domestic science centres and fixed food-kitchens 
some sixty communal feeding-centres have been set up in 
schools and halls throughout the L.C.C. area. At these places 
an excellent hot mid-day meal can be obtained, to be eaten on 
the premises or taken away, for a modest price. In one dis- 
trict 5,000 such meals were served last week. But why only 
one meal in the middle of the day? 

Thirdly, arrangements for the evacuation of mothers and 
young children and of school-children to areas outside the 
London region have been accelerated: the small numbers who 
have taken advantage of these arrangements are being assimi- 
lated into a new life. Lastly, some much-needed improve- 
ments have been made in the notorious Tilbury shelter at 
Stepney, and an incompetent local administration has been 
supplanted. 

But a typical devastated area still presents numerous un- 
solved problems. It is still possible for a bus to call at a rest- 
centre for twenty people, to wait an hour and thea to take 
away two people, one aged and one mentally deficient, from 
East London to North Kensington. It is still possible for 
another bus to unload families outside the Metropolitan area, 
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without warning or without arrangements made at the reception 
end: too often, again, has the male worker been moved away 
to a place where there is no work and been compelled to return 
to his old haunts, to be followed later by his wife and later by 
his whole family. Responsibility for reception has been un- 
fixed, with the resulting conflict of authorities. I tremble to 
think what might have happened in some cases had it not 
been for the devotion of voluntary workers such as the Salva- 
tion Army, the W.V.S. and the Friends’ Ambulance Unit. 
This is not good enough. There must be now one authority 
to co-ordinate each place of evacuation and to fix responsibility. 

But the problem starts at the rest-centre. Unfortunately it 
is still true that the homeless may visit many different offices 
before their cases are diagnosed. I have met this week dis- 
tracted women who have tramped to four agencies before find- 
ing answers to their many questions. This state of things is 
bound to remain as long as there are half-a-dozen authorities 
treating separate aspects of one human problem. The essence 
of good case-work is intelligent and imaginative discrimination 
between different human beings. Surely it is possible to put 
on one card the main particulars of each refugee, soon after 
they arrive at the rest-centre, and then to devise the best means 
of meeting the various types of problem. 

Take schoolchildren. In some London districts all schools 
are closed and over the whole area less than fifteen per cent. 
are at school. The authorities must be aware that most public 
shelters are unfit for children and that their atmosphere is 
poisonous. The night before writing this I saw children 
sleeping in church crypts, wine-vaults and trench-shelters which 
they should be forbidden to enter. There is now no argument 
left against compulsory evacuation of ali school children. 
And yet some children have been allowed to return to London 
even in these last few days. 

Jn every rest-centre there are a number of aged people: 
wherever possible they should be cared for either in a hostel 
or in empty hospitals, in or out of London. Their plight is 
particularly sad, and no advantage is gained by leaving them 
at the centre, which in no case is properly protected. 

Two other categories call for special consideration, because 
they must both be near their place of work, men and 
adolescents. Thousands of men cannot and should not be 
evacuated, but if they are to stay behind they need communal 
meals not only in the middle of the day, but in the morning 
and evening, as indeed rest-centres are providing. One centre 
provides forty early-morning breakfasts for male workers. 
But of course, this was never the intention of the authorities. 
A new type of communal living may have to be improvised 
for such men, including food, laundry and other amenities. 

Then there are the young boys and girls aged fifteen and 
upwards. Many a family unit is prevented from evacuating 
because no provision is made for those members of the family 
who stay behind. Here again, with the help of boys’ and girls’ 
clubs, food and shelter could be found for the winter. months 
under suitable supervision and leadership. The big communal 
shelters are not fit places for young girls. Anyway, what about 
youth recreation during the winter? These are matters which 
presumably fall within the province of Mr. Willink ; he must 
have a proper staff to tackle such problems. Let him use the 
genius of Mr. Valentine Bell in this direction, and let a Food 
Commissioner see that mobile canteens and field-kitchens cater 
for the varied and novel needs of London’s workmen. 
But there are of course other matters. A Regional Transport 
Officer would find means of reducing the half-mile line of 
buses and taxis between the Bank and Aldgate Pump. In 
co-operation with an expert shelter-engineer he would tackle 
the better disposal of shelter accommodation and hasten shelter 
improvements with a skilled and mobile staff. There are 
methods of reducing the inflow and outflow of population if 
the population movement is regarded as a single problem for 
the whole region, and if hours and times of work are regulated 
to suit the daylight and the evident wishes of the people. 
Again the longer and enforced leisure must receive attention 
from the unemployed but organised world of entertainers. 
At every point there is the same glaring need for direction. At 
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the present moment Mr. MacDonald and now Mr. Herbert 
Morrison are acting as if they were Regional Commissioners 
for London. All honour to Mr. MacDonald for his nightly 
visits to each London Borough, but surely the job of Ministers 
concerned is different. Health, Education, Labour and Home 
Security are all deeply involved. They should be talking to 
other Regions and finding new homes, new work and better 
schools for the homeless, whether from London, Liverpool or 
elsewhere. I plead for immediate Regional Government in 
London, not because Whitehall has broken down, but in order 
to release it for higher strategy. On the other hand local 
councils cannot be expected to cope with the results of 
bombardment, but they can carry out clear instructions. 

What people are these Londoners! They form their shelter 
committee, they smile and sing, they walk to work, they respond 
to every demand, they nurse their bereaved neighbours, they 
love being together, they are today more adaptable and more 
defiant than ever. But they are tired of politics and parish 
government: they want and they deserve rapid, practical and 
imaginative direction. Night-bombing continues, each morning 
shows a few more scars, some saddened faces, some pathetic 
returns to broken homes. No Englishman dare feel satisfied 
unless every resource is used to provide against the winter 
nights. Londoners will do the rest. 


“THE SPECTATOR” IN 
WAR-TIME 


By THE EDITOR 


HE production of a paper like The Spectator is in the 

main its own affair. The business of its staff is to give 
its readers a finished article, for them to approve or disapprove 
as it may deserve. They, on their part, are concerned only 
with the thing as they see it, not with how it comes to be 
what it is. That, at least, is a reasonable view for an editorial 
staff to take who are well content to do the work that comes 
to them and not intrude their own personalities more than 
need be. But there is, no doubt, another side to that, and 
attention is called to it by a reader who asks for an article de- 
scribing how The Spectator is produced each week, with some- 
thing about the principal writers, on the ground that “ we who 
read the paper regularly feel almost like partners and would 
like your confidence.” No more persuasive argument could be 
invoked than that, for the words quoted indicate precisely 
the relationship which the producers of any paper would most 
desire to see existing between them and their readers. Here, 
then, is some response. 

The normal make-up of the paper is familiar to all regular 
readers. It consists of some ten to twelve editorial notes on 
events of the week, a column of Parliament, two leading articles, 
the column and a half called “ A Spectator’s Notebook,” seven 
or eight middles, “ Country Life,” a couple of pages covering 
the theatre, cinema, music and art, three or four pages of letters 
to the editor, six or seven of reviews, and a page or two of 
investment and finance. And, of course, there are advertise- 
ments, without which no paper would be an economic 
proposition. Normally the size of the paper each weck is de- 
termined by the amount of advertisement space booked, for the 
editorial matter is kept fairly constant in volume. The aver- 
age number of pages in The Spectator in 1939 was 48, though 
particular issues might run as high as 72. 

A word about certain of these features may be apposite. The 
subjects of editorial notes and leading articles are chosen from 
the principal events of the week, listed as the days go by, and 
the notes are intended to contain both record and comment. 
The activities of Parliament, when sitting, are dealt with by a 
Member holding much the same Left Centre position as The 
Spectator itself. Middle articles do not just happen. Some of 
them are submitted by what may be termed “ outside ” writers, 
more are written by arrangement by authorities on a particular 
subject which calls for discussion and elucidation. The aim is 
always to treat the “ middles ” section as a whole, giving it as 
much breadth of interest and variety of theme and style as 
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limits of space permit; under war-time conditions a good deal 
has to be sacrificed here. 


Letters are a feature to which special importance is attached, 
The value of an open forum in which readers, often writing 
with peculiar authority on the subject with which they deal, 
can express views either consonant with or completely contrary 
to those of the paper, is very great; some discretion must, no 
doubt, be observed, and protests against the insertion of a 
letter embodying unpopular views may occasionally be justified, 
But, broadly speaking, controversy is healthy, and truth is 
attained and wisdom engendered by the cut-and-thrust of argu- 
ment. Usually, of course, many more letters come in than 
there is room for. 


The request for some details about the staff and the principal 
contributors can only be given a modified response. Of the 
Editor there is little to say, and perhaps the less said the better, 
He does what he has to do according to his lights, immensely 
helped by the proprietors of the paper, his colleagues and 
readers, both appreciative and critical. Interest in the identity 
of such contributors as Strategicus, Janus and our Parliamentary 
Correspondent must remain unsatisfied. They have their 
different reasons for preferring anonymity, leaving themselves 
to be judged by their writings week by week, and their wishes 
must clearly be respected. But regarding one regular and 
highly valued contributor no such reticence is called for. Sir 
William Beach Thomas has been writing a “Country Life ” page, 
reduced unfortunately for the present to a column, for nearly 20 
years, and the value attached to it by readers has been unmis- 
takably demonstrated by the flow of letters it evokes. Regret 
that Sir William feels that the time has now come for him to 
rest from his labours will be mitigated by the knowledge that 
he is handing his responsibilities over to Mr. H. E. Bates, whose 
qualifications have been evidenced on the many occasions when 
he has taken temporary charge of the “ Country Life ” page in 
the past few years. 

So much for The Spectator as it normally is. But it is prob- 
ably more useful to say a word about the abnormal conditions 
which compel its producers to see through the Press week by 
week a paper that is far from satisfying them. When war broke 
out we, like all such journals, were faced with the prospect of 
loss of staff, loss of contributors, loss of advertisements, loss of 
revenue, loss of circulation, a severe rationing of paper. Some 
of these apprehensions have proved groundless. Circulation, so 
far from decreasing, stands at a substantially higher figure than 
a year ago, and though paper restrictions often compel the pain- 
ful decision to refuse lucrative applications for advertisement 
space, the financial position of the paper is sound. But on the 
editorial side difficulties have been manifold. The assistant- 
editor, Mr. Goronwy Rees, enlisted before war broke out, and 
the literary editor, Mr. Derek Verschoyle, has since joined the 
Air-Force. Fortunately it has been possible to replace them 
very adequately, in the one case by Mr. R. A. Scott-James, 
formerly Editor of the London Mercury, and in the other by 
Mr. Graham Greene, already well known through his reviews 
and film criticisms, and still more widely, of course, through his 
successful novels. Of regular contributors—most notably Mr. 
Harold Nicolson—and reviewers at least 50 per cent. have be- 
come unavailable. Some have joined the Government, some 
the expanded Civil Service, many, of course, are in one of the 
fighting services ; some have most deplorably gone Trappist 
with Chatham House at Oxford. The paper has to be produced 
today by a narrowed circle. 

There are, moreover, other problems. The chief concerns 
paper supplies. All such journals as The Spectator are per- 
mitted to use only one-third of their average pre-war paper 
consumption, and are prohibited from drawing on whatever re- 
serves they may have been prudent enough to lay by. Since the 
average pre-war size of The Spectator was 48 pages, that would 
mean a reduction to no more than 16 pages if paper of the same 
weight and quality were still used. By substituting a much 
lighter and thinner paper we are able to maintain a 24-page 
issue, and hope to continue to do so, unsatisfactory though the 
expedient plainly is. That, of course, has involved dropping 
some features altogether and reducing others. There can now 
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be usually only one leading article instead of two, five middles 
instead of eight (one of the five reserved, with the obvious con- 
currence of readers, for Strategicus), a column instead of a page 
of “ Country Life,” fewer letters and fewer reviews, which is 
particularly unfortunate at a time when publishers are con- 
tinuing, with great enterprise and courage, to produce books of 
a quality as high as ever. The competition goes, but the cross- 
word remains. Advertisements have had to be limited, even 
though this involves considerable loss of revenue. 

Various other dislocations complicate matters further. Most 
individual members of the staff have their own bomb-created 
problems, driving them in some cases to new and less convenient 
quarters. Interruption of communications often makes it :m- 
possible to reach the office at the usual hour, and a week or two 
ago first arrivals doubted whether it was worth reaching in any 
case. However, nothing more was wrong than shattered win- 
dows, blown-in doors, and no gas, and there is nothing at all 
fatal about that. But with the letter post completely incalculable, 
the parcel post so hopeless than it has been idle to send books to 
any reviewers out of London, or by any other means than special 
messenger, and with telephone trunk-calls unobtainable, there 
have been a good many disabilities to live down. There may 
well be many more yet, particularly if it becomes the habit to 
stop work in the early afternoon. Provision has been made for 
alternative accommodation in London if the present offices be- 
come untenable, or, if it should seem desirable, out of London. 
Problems multiply, but there is a certain satisfaction in solving 
them. Altogether there is so far little to complain of. Readers 
who are not getting The Spectator of a year ago, or The 
Spectator we should wish them to have, are singularly generous 
in their appreciation of our difficulties. The single purpose of 
the staff will be to give them, so far as is possible under the 
limitations set by the present emergency, the kind of paper 
they have a right to look for. Any moment may bring a new 
crisis, but there will always be some way round it. 


WAR-INSURANCE PROBLEMS 


By HARVEY GEE 


oo Prime Minister’s announcement that an imsurance 
scheme for private property is about to be introduced 
has aroused lively expectation among owner-occupiers and 
landlords of small house property. The demand for such a 
scheme is reflected in the mushroom appearance—despite 
Government restrictions and cold water—of several mutual 
associations, and in the continuous stream of inquiries 
addressed to the fire companies. The sense of harshness and 
injustice felt by the small-property owners as they witness the 
indiscriminate destruction of their dwellings is not allayed by 
the negative and somewhat academic findings of the Weir 
Committee. In October, 1939, this body, using Service esti- 
mates of the probable extent of damage to property, was un- 


able to find or to devise any scheme of mutual protection 
against war-risks which would be practicable or justifiable. 
It came to the same conclusion as the Government, that the 
State, making full compensation its desirable objective, should 
pay on the highest scale compatible with the’ general situation 
‘f the country after the war. In spite of this report, the feel- 
ing persisted that something could be done, and now, 


fortunately, Mr. Churchill has decided that it shall be. 

But if the obstacles to some measure of insurance are not 
insuperable, they are certainly formidable. Had it been 
ytherwise, the established insurance companies, with their long 
experience and ready-made administrative machinery, would 
not have declined so resolutely to underwrite war-risks. The 
companies, having none of the State’s overriding responsi- 
bilities to the citizen, could have acted in no other way. They 
have a duty to their policy-holders to conserve ear-marked 
reserves, and to their shareholders not to jeopardise capital 
but to maintain profits. War-risks insurance on a voluntary 
basis offers neither profit nor security of capital. The damage 
sustained by London vindicates the insurance companies and, 
incidentally, puts in a true perspective the organisations 
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recently licensed by the Board of Trade to transact business 
as mutual indemnity funds. 

But the Government, unlike the insurance companies, is 
concerned with more than the economics of the question. The 
Weir Committee reported: “In the evidence put before us in 
regard to dissatisfaction with the Government’s scheme, we 
are impressed by the almost universal appeal for some scheme 
which will strengthen confidence and give an added feeling of 
security.” After considering the Weir report, a joint com- 
mittee of the Association of British Chambers of Commerce 
and seventy-two other organisations came to the unanimous 
conclusion that a mutual indemnity scheme against war-damage 
to property was essential to the maintenance of confidence 
among property-owners. Confidence, then, or the lack of it, 
is the issue before the Government. If £40,000,000 spent 
on A.R.P. was not considered too great a price to pay for this 
intangible public attribute, surely, the property owners argue, 
their bricks and mortar—and confidence—deserve some 
consideration. 

What, in brief, are the difficulties in the way of an insur- 
ance scheme? It is said that the magnitude of the risk to be 
run is so incalculable as to invalidate any scheme based upon 
recognised insurance principles. Yet every risk has its pre- 
mium, and if the total value of property in the country is 
known (it is stated probably to exceed £10,000,000,000) it 
should be possible to arrive at a flat rate per cent. which, if 
compulsorily applied, would provide a high measure of 
indemnity in any circumstances. Compulsion is of the essence 
of any such scheme. Without it there would be the inevitable 
“selection against the insurer,” and a complicated system of 
rating would become necessary. The dalesmen’s cottages of 
Cumberland must stand on the same footing as the tenements 
of our ports or the mansions of London—the burden must fall 
upon the broadest back. 

As the Government might have to meet losses before the 
Fund becomes self-supporting, and would guarantee the Fund 
at all times, the basis of claims-settlement is a matter of the 
highest importance to them. The value of the fund would 
diminish with the rising costs of property reinstatement. And 
the Treasury’s liabilities would increase accordingly. Only by 
pegging the rate of compensation to the level of building costs 
prevailing on a given date can this be avoided, The committee 
on the Principles of Assessment of War Damage to Property set 
up to consider this problem, suggested March, 1939, as an 
appropriate date. 

As to the collection of contributions, several methods sug- 
gest themselves. Taking an analogy from the insurance of 
goods under the War Risks Insurance Act, the administrative 
facilities of the insurance companies might be utilised. This 
method would be the simplest, but as the companies act only 
as agents, and can exercise no coercion on the property-owner 
to insure, it would be necessary to establish a closer system of 
check than exists under the War Risks Insurance Act. 

A second method is to entrust the collection of contribu- 
tions to the expert hands of the Inland Revenue Commis- 
sioners, who already know something of a property-tax. This 
method would automatically ensure that all property-owners 
contributed to the Fund, but would be open to the psycho- 
logical objection that it identifies an insurance premium with 
income-tax. 

Thirdly, collection might be put into the hands of the local 
authorities working in collaboration with the rating com- 
mittees. Whichever method is adopted, the value of the 
property would have to be declared. In the event of a claim, 
the under-insured policy-holder would have to bear a propor- 
tionate amount of the loss. 

There would, of course, be other difficulties calling for 
expert consideration. The relationship between mortgagors 
and mortgagees is one of them. The position of landlords 
whose property has become unoccupied or untenantable by 

reason of hostilities is another. There are, indeed, pitfalls 
enough to daunt the ablest committee of experts. The pro- 
blem, however, is urgent and cannot be shirked. It must be 
tackled boldly and with the knowledge that we all stand in 
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this war together. The country is anxious to co-operate in 
any reasonable scheme. The tenor of his speech in the House 
of Commons leads one to expect that where the purely 
technical has failed. the more imaginative approach of the 
Prime Minister will succeed. 


SOUVENIR DE BOULOGNE 


By W. E. WOOSNAM-JONES 


NE could see her any day of the week in what we called 

the “ Officers Club ” at Boulogne, the big spidery building 
which had been the Restaurant of the Gare Maritime down at 
the docks. Today it lies a tangled smoking heap of wreckage, 
but in the days when there was a B.E.F. still in France it was 
a favourite place to dump one’s kit and snatch a hasty meal 
between the leave-boat and the train. She used to sit in a 
sort of mahogany pulpit half-way down the room, with two 
large ledgers and an enormous cash-book before her. The 
room would suddenly fill with a shouting, pushing crowd of 
hungry travel-stained officers weighed down with heavy equip- 
ment, in the pandemonium the fat little manager and his 
handful of sweating, over-worked waiters would strive 
desperately to cope with the flood of urgent orders which 
poured in upon them, but in all that noise and hurly-burly 
she never once raised her head. 

You could see her type all over France—short, stocky, 
sallow-faced, with masses of coarse black hair—behind every 
counter, in every store, at every desk, working stolidly ten and 
twelve hours a day for a few hundred francs a month. There 
she sat, bent over her precious account-books from morning 
to night, endlessly filling in long red and blue columns of tiny 
figures, page after page of sous and centimes, all carefully added 
and totalled and checked and counter-checked until one’s head 
reeled watching her. But one didn’t watch her long. She 
was just part of the furniture. 

I saw her on May 1oth. The German armies were pouring 
over the neutral frontiers like water through a broken dam. 
Those of us on leave were hurriedly returning to our units. 
Our boat left Dover with the A.A. guns banging at an enemy 
machine high in the clear sunlit sky. As we came into 
Boulogne clouds of fat black smoke were rising lazily from 
the outskirts where the first enemy raids had already struck 
home. We filed down the gangway, looking round us curiously. 
There were few people about, and a curious hush over the 
usually busy port. Suddenly the sirens wailed, the nearby guns 
opened heavily, and everyone ran for shelter. Two of us 
hurried through the restaurant to reach an abri on the other 
side. Little marble-topped tables lay overturned on the floor, 
the bar was untenanted, the long room was deserted. No, not 
deserted. One petson was still there. Unmoved by the noise 
and uproar outside, she was still there, still sitting at her desk 
on its queer high pedestal, imperturbable, alone, only the steady 
movement of her pen showing that she was a living figure. 

A scurrying waiter broke cover, swerved across the room, 
tapped her on the shoulder urgently, and gesticulated 
imperiously. She raised her head slowly, looked at him without 
the faintest flicker of interest, and bent over her books again. 
Her pen began again to move slowly down those endless rows 
of figures, and outside the raving guns made a crescendo of 
sound. The waiter shrugged his shoulders helplessly and ran 
for cover. And my companion turned. “ By God,” he said 
“Look there. There’s the spirit of France for you. That’s 
what broke the Boche at Verdun, and that’s what’s going to 
break him again.” I nodded, and we turned towards the 
shelter. But this time we didn’t run. We walked. We 
walked slowly too, somewhat defiantly and, if the truth be 
told, just a little ashamedly. Behind us a pen went on 
moving. 

I saw her just once again. It was many days later, and 
many things had happened. They had been days of wild and 
terrible fighting, when morning after morning our machines 
went up to face desperate odds of sixty, eighty and a hundred 
to one, when dav after day our pilots came home with riddled 
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and crippled aircraft—came home riding on lorries and tanks, 
came limping home on foot, and, in the end, came not home 
at all. The French Armies broke, the German mechanised 
divisions thrust through to Abbeville and the sea, and turned 
North to pour up the Channel coast. Our aerodromes by now 
were bombed and useless, our pilots mostly mussing or dead. 
We received orders to try to get the men of the squadrons 
out through Boulogne before the Germans got there. We did 
it by the skin of our teeth. For long, weary hours we 
crawled through pitiful and endless ‘columns of refugees, stumb- 
ling blindly westward. We passed through towns and villages 
where all order had completely broken down and chaos reigned, 
We saw and knew nothing of that France which was being 
betrayed by her leaders and her politicians. But we saw 
a France which was strangled and dying in the coils of 
red tape and petty bureaucracy. We saw the gendarmes 
and police who should have been trying to canalise 
the refugees and keep some order on the roads busy 
with their notebooks taking dewn the licence-numbers of all 
the cars which passed them. We saw Maires and Town Clerks 
insisting on Permis de Séjour and Cartes d’Identité when 
children were dying of hunger and exhaustion on their pave- 
ments. We saw petty hidebound bureaucracy and petty un- 
imaginative officialdom reaching its finest flower on the ruins 
of a dying country. And our hearts were sick within us. For 
the first time we realised that France might be beaten. 

In Boulogne fires raged, and on the last night the dive- 
bombers of the enemy rained their bombs on the devoted 
city. The dawn broke, and the boats came alongside the 
quays. Tons of high explosive were hastily unloaded for the 
demolitions. On the outskirts the Weish Guards were a!ready 
fighting desperately to cover the evacuation. On the quay our 
waiting men stood quietly and steadily until they could file up 
the gangways. German reconnaissance machines came over 
high up, scouting for the dreaded dive-bombers, and were 
engaged by hurtling fighters while the A.A. guns boomed round 
us. There was little for us to do but wait. Presently a trickle 
of wounded came down to the boats, competently escorted by 
orderlies and attendants. The sun blazed mercilessly from a 
cloudiess heaven and some of the wounded cried for water—the 
age-old cry of the wounded all the world over. There would 
be water on the boats, but we could anticipate a little. So I 
hurried into the restaurant. There would be water there. Just 
as I entered, the guns outside redoubled their wild fury, the 
building rocked, and acrid fumes of burning swept in. Half 
deafened by the pandemonium outside, I looked across the 
room and—yes—she was still there, still sitting in that 
ridiculous mahogany pulpit, with a little electric light shining 
on her account books, still adding ‘up those endless columns of 
sous and centimes. 

In my mind I cursed her as she sat there adding up her 
columns of niggling little figures, heedless that outside 
men were dying and wounded were calling for water 
and her country was falling in ruin around her. And in her 
I cursed the France which had lost its soul and put in its place 
a dry dusty volume of Rules and Regulations, the France which 
was guided (God save the word) not by the Maid of Lorraine, 
but by thousands of miserable self-centred little leather- 
bottoms who clung feverishly to their jobs and sat on their 
stools and strangled their country in rolling coils of red tape, 
and in her 1 cursed the whole tribe of intriguers and job-holders 
and blind bureaucrats who let their country go down in ruin 
provided they could pile up their precious paperasserie and 
their dossiers and all the rest of their cursed paraphernalia. I 
got my water and I hurried out. I never saw her again. 

Many people in this country, saddened and bewildered, are 
asking what is the real spirit of France today and what does the 
future hold for her. It is a riddle I cannot answer. But | 
know one thing. That woman was, and is, the spirit of France. 
But was my friend right in what he saw and admired in het 
on May roth? Or was I right in what, embittered and over- 
wrought perhaps, I cursed in her a fortnight later? I cannot 
tell. But the answer to this question is undoubtedly the answet 
to the riddle of France. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Gossamer Indeed 

A quaint and, as usual, mistaken rumour was _ tentatively 
endorsed by authority, that must surely have been urban, during 
Jast week. People were warned that a cobweblike substance 
had been dropped from the air; and a warning was issued 
that it should not be handed: it might produce blisters. Among 
those who wondered at this airborne substance was an airman 
who found his machine draped with it. The day before this 
warning reached me I had been writing (for The Spectator) 
some account of the marvels of a gossamer day. I had never 
experienced one of quite such intensity, The threads spun as 
a magic carpet by the myriads of young spiders for their first 
journey had in many cases coalesced and formed considerable 
cobwebs. That was all. Threads were not what the prophetic 
Tennyson called a ghastly rain from airy navies. 


Sensitive Birds 

A certain lack of guns, ammunition and beaters has saved the 
life of very many game birds—grouse, pheasants and partridges 
—in this exceptional year; but on one farm at any rate the 
birds have not been so lucky. A bomb that fell in an 
open field not far from two labourers’ cottages killed with 
the shock of the explosion the whole of a covey of twelve 
birds. It is the habit of partridges to “jug” in very close 
proximity, and this time a protective device proved their 
complete ruin. A considerable number of pheasants and rabbits 
have been killed, the birds only by shock. They seem to be 
peculiarly sensitive in this regard. About hares and rabbits 
I have little evidence, but in 1914 I came upon three hares in 
one Belgian field that had all been killed, so far as I could 
determine, by the shock of shell-bursts the day before. 


More Herbs 

A famous Alpine garden has been converted in this war, as 
in the last, into an intensive plot for the production of 
belladonna. This is one example of the value that may be 
extracted from herbs, or poisonous growths. Which herb to 
grow, however, needs special enquiry. The needs vary from 
time to time, but in peace-time as well as in war-time there is 
an opening for profitable herb growing. On the subject of 
belladonna I do not remember ever to have seen in the hedges 
quite so many berries of the woody nightshade, and some strings 
of the red berries shine as high up in the branches as if they 
belonged to the white bryony or other climbing plant proper. 
The species is as common as the deadly nightshade, so-called, is 
rare. Both this and the bryony are frequently known as deadly 
nightshade by country people, whose botanical knowledge, 
though extensive, is often also peculiar. How afraid they are of 
all mushrooms, except Agaricus campestris ! 


Late Roses 

It is one of the tasks of a gardener to sprinkle his garden 
with late-flowering plants or shrubs; and perhaps the date of 
flowering is particularly important in the class of roses. Its 
fondness for the edge of winter is not the smallest virtue of 
that queen of climbers, Mermaid ; and a like quality belongs to 
Moonlight, a small-flowered but rampant rose, now at its best. 
Among bedding roses, Dame Edith Helen is now in perfection 
in my garden. It is sometimes regarded as cabbagy and does 
boast more petals to the blossom than perhaps any other rose, 
but it keeps its form and it is as sweet as Etoile de Hollande 
itself. Perhaps its perfection this October is an accident. 
Wild Provender 

The Government has been urging country children to collect 
acorns and horse chestnuts for the farmers, and it might have 
added crab apples, which are in great profusion. The trouble with 
all these concentrated foods, including even the soya bean, as the 
Germans will have discovered, is that they are mechanically 
poisonous in large quantities. Hence the too widely spread pre- 
judice against the chestnut, if not the acorn. Wild or free animals 
know what is good for them, confined animals often do not. A re- 
markable instance of this was seen among the swans at Abbots- 
ford, a place abounding in the very poisonous Greater Dropwort. 
The swans never touch it unless they are penned up and the plant 
is thrown to them. I never heard that the wandering pigs of 
the New Forest ate too many acorns, though they eat a great 
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THE CINEMA 
Ministry of Information Shorts —— “ Saloon Bar.’’ At the 
Gaumont. 


THE Films Division of the Ministry of Information is now launch- 
ing its ambitious and much-discussed programme of “non- 
theatrical ” films. These are to be shown throughout the country 
by means of mobile projection units, the loaning of programmes 
to public libraries, and morning programmes at local cinemas, In 
addition, a Central Film Library has been set up at the Imperial 
Institute, from which the films can be obtained free by any 
societies, schools, and organisations which own projectors. Thus 
the dreams and schemes of many educationists and sociologists 
have in some measure reached fulfilment ; and in many ways the 
plan may be regarded as one of the most important developments 
in the use of cinema that this country has ever seen. It is to 
be presumed that when peace comes the Central Library, and 
the system which it serves, will be retained, in which case the 
much-maligned Films Division wili be remembered with grateful 
thanks by teachers, children, and indeed all seekers after know- 
ledge, for many years to come. 

The films themselves are conceived in no narrow propagandist 
spirit. Out of the fifty odd subjects at present available a very 
large proportion deal with subjects of civic importance in a broad 
and liberal-minded manner. Twenty-one of the films have been 
specially commissioned for the scheme, and these cover a wide 
range of subjects. Village School, for instance, tells of the efforts 
of country teachers under war conditions ; it is extremely well 
directed by John Eldridge and would be a success in any pro- 
gramme. Welfare of the Workers, made by the G.P.O. Film 
Unit, tells of improvements in factory conditions to meet war 
strain and war difficulties. Hans Nieter’s White Battle Front 
details the military medical services and the emergency civilian 
services. Other notable films are Mother and Child, a film on 
welfare services by the Realist Film Unit, starring Barbara 
Mullen ; two films on reserved occupations ; a specialised film 
for farmers on silage; and films of Coastal Defence, Anti- 
Aircraft, and wartime diet. Apart from these specially commis- 
sioned films the Ministry has also acquired other films of general 
and special interest, including some of the Five-Minute Films, 
and various subjects sponsored before or during the war by the 
Gas Industry. One of the most interesting of these is 
Edgar Anstey’s It Comes from Coal, which reveals the 
importance of coal by-products in relation to manufacture and 
medicine. 

The whole programme, however, keeps strictly to the Ministry’s 
terms of reference ; that is, the films are mainly informational and 
instructional, and the hortatory element is happily absent. The 
result is that the scheme is likely to present British democracy 
with an exciting picture of its own workings in wartime ; and 
in this respect it is to be hoped that the majority of the films will 
be sent abroad, particularly to the Empire and to the U.S.A. For 
the films represent an aspect of our war effort which is just as 
important as the panoply of armed might—that is, the competence 
and vision of the democratic system, 

If further films are commissioned for this programme the Films 
Division should be courageous enough to tackle subjects which 
refer to immediate problems. Two stories are ready to hand, both 
relating to air raids. The first should deal with the temporary 
collapse of local government in the East End and the measures 
The second should tell of the taking-over of 
the tube stations by the citizenry. Admittedly this second subject 
carries awkward implications regarding the lack of air-raid 
shelters, but the orderliness, good-sense and humanity shown 
by all concerned in the tube stations are such that the opportunity 
for a big and really moving film should not be missed. 

Returning to the world of the public cinemas (which, in London 
at least, are struggling gamely on under very trying circumstances), 
we find in Saloon Bar a neat and unpretentious film produced by 
Michael Balcon and directed by Walter Forde. It is not the 
story—a conventional murder mystery—which matters so much 
as the venue from which the film takes its name. Most of the 
action takes place in the bar, which is gloriously authentic both 
in material and in personnel ; indeed, the constant vision of Mr. 
Gordon Harker lowering large glasses of beer may prove posi- 
tively painful to some sections of the audience. The film is 
enlivened by a good deal of purely naturalistic humour, and the 
acting throughout is good. It is a film which could only have 
been made in this country, and as such is to be welcomed. 

Bast. WRIGHT. 


taken to rebuild it. 
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LETTERS TO 


OCTOBER II, 1940 


THE EDITOR 


[In view of the paper shortage it is essential that letters on these pages should be brief. We are anxious not to 


reduce the number of letters, but unless they are shorter they must be fewer. 


Writers are urged to study the art 


of compression.—Ed., ‘* The Spectator ‘| 


AWAITING INVASION 


S1r,—Parallels of interest to us may be traced between the invasion 
plans of 1066 and those of 1940. All through that summer it was 
known that Duke William of Normandy was collecting his army and 
transports around Caen. Harold Godwin’s fleet constantly scoured the 
Channel while he waited with his army and the militia at the head 
of Southampton Water, a focal point from which he could sally to 
attack the enemy as he_ disembarked Duke William _ relied 
on his superority in cavalry of which Harold had _ none, 


but he planned to annul this advantage bv attacking before 
the horses had tecovered from the sea crossing. The de- 
jected faces of the boatload of horses on the’ Bayeux 


Tapestry suggests that the scheme had considerable merit. The strain 
of waiting told on Harold’s men and by the autumnal equinox the 
militia had gone home and the fleet dispersed. On September 8th 
Harold was in London, but fortune favoured him, for violent winds 
made the crossing impossible and dislocated the enemy transports, 
which moved up to Saint Valéry on the Somme 

The month of harvest moon and the neap tides, which concentrated 
Harold’s attention upon Normandy, favoured an attack in the north- 
east from Norway by Harold Hardraada, who won a battle and began 
to ravage the countryside. Fearing that England north of the Humber 
might go over to this invader, Harold was forced to dash north. Sep- 
tember 2§th was the anniversary of his Napoleonic victory at Stamford 
Bridge near York, and also of the unfortunate change of the wind 
which allowed Duke William's landing (September 28th) while Harold 
was away in the north. Although Harold hurried south again he had 
lost the possibility of a surprise counter-attack. After spending a 
little time in London, he moved south to prevent William from 
further ravaging the countryside, and it was under the hunter’s moon 
that he at last forced the Normans to fight at Hastings (October 14th), 

Harold Hardraada’s distraction was, of course, quite separate from 
the Norman designs, but it presents a faint parallel to the hopeless 
attempt of the present invaders to cause subsidiary trouble by repeated 
bombing of two districts formerly scarred by unemployment, South 
Wales and the North-East. But the England of 1066 was not yet 
England. It was a Wessex, not an English, army that fought William. 
Harold had all the disadvantages of a Fifth Column movement from a 
Norman infiltration in the previous reign, intensified by the fact that 
he had been king only for a few months and was not a member of a 
reigning house, while he had none of the advantages of a four-square 
movement. All the same it was a near thing, and he still might have 
won had the wind not changed when it did, and above all had his 
men not suffered so much from the strain of waiting.—Yours faith- 
fully, Mary FISHER. 

28 Selly Park Road, Birmingham 29 


{It may be added that the Conqueror succeeded in bringing 
606 ships from St. Valéry to Pevensey in the course of one night, 
a warning against complacency.—Eb., The Spectator.] 


FINAL VICTORY 


Sir,—In this phase of the war our energies are necessarily directed 
to resisting the enemy's aerial offensive, and there is accordingly a 
danger that this immediate task may lead us to ignore the long-term 
issues on which this struggle may ultimately be decided. 

It is problematical whether victory can be achieved solely by gaining 
supremacy in the air. Military operations will almost certainly be 
necessary, and there is no need to emphasise how formidable an 
undertaking the military defeat of the Axis Powers must prove to be. 
We shall require not only the full assistance of American supplies 
but all the active and indirect help which we can obtain from other 
sources. There are two such sources. The first is that of the peoples now 
under Nazi domination. The success of a Continental military campaign 
is largely dependent on the sympathetic co-operation of the civilians 
on whose soil we shall be fighting. What steps are we taking to secure 
such co-operation? The primary essential is to dissociate ourselves from 
all suggestions that we are fighting merely to preserve our imperial in- 
terests or are contemplating the restoration of a status quo in Europe, 
in which the smaller nations have certainly lost faith, We have to 
show that we are ready to assist in just as revolutionary a recon- 
struction as the Nazis propose, and that we are ready to sacrifice any 
of our own interests which may stand in the way of such a settle- 
ment. But, if we are seriously in earnest as to this, we should already 
be in touch with leading representatives of the nations concerned, 
including the anti-Nazi German elements, so as to draw up the out- 
lines of such a plan. Peace-aims, both in their preliminary and more 
detailed forms, in fact, must not go out as a British declaration but 
as the joint proposals of all peoples who desire to overthrow Nazi 
tyranny. There is every reason why a nucleus conference should 


already be at work drawing up an initial declaration and devising 


how to flood Europe with this propaganda so soon as the moment js 
ripe. 

The Soviet Republic is the other source of possible assistance. 
Without entering on the controversial questions which Russia may 
provoke, it can at least be agreed that Soviet interests are not peo 
graphically antagonistic to our own. Mutual suspicions between our- 
selves and Russia are probably too deep-seated to allow of any over- 
tures directly from Britain. But it is obvious that the relations of 
America and Russia are the vital factor in the present situation, par- 


ticularly in view of the Japanese-Axis alliance The moral seems 
clear: diplomatic negotiations should now be taking place to enable 
America to assure Moscow that a British victory will assist rather 
than conflict with Soviet policy. 

It is the uncertainty as to whether such activities are in process, or, 
indeed, whether the Government regards them as essential, which js 
causing uneasiness in the minds of many besides myself. The strength 
of the Axis must be met by the formation of a rival bloc. It would be 


tragic if the splendid efficiency of our Air Force and the defence 
services were not backed up by similar efficiency in the diplomatic 
field. It is in that field that we need to defeat the enemy, for it is 
there that the outcome of the war will finally be determined. 
KENNETH INGRAM, 


CHILDREN FROM EUROPE 


S1r,—Being sc unfortunate as to have to be during this war in the 
United States instead of in my native land, England, I em in a 
position to realise how greatly American sympathy has turned towards 
the British Empire in the last few months, espewally since the bom- 
bardment of London. There is one item, however, in our war cflort 
that distresses many (Cudahy, for example): that the blockade by the 
British Navy must of necessity make so many children on the Conti- 
nent go hungry. Would it not now be the moment for the English 
Government to promise safe passes to any ships from Holland, 
Belgium, France and Germany with refugee children on board, if 
their Governments could arrange for the United States or Canada 
to take them in for the duration of the war? Sympathy for the 
oppressed people of Europe is even greater here than for England, 
and homes for Dutch, Belgian and French children would certainly 
be forthcoming, and in a country as idealistic as the U.S.A. for 
German children as well Coming after the deaths of those 8&3 
children when the refugee ship was torpedoed, the gesture would 
assume almost the dignity of turning the other cheek. Of course it 
would be impossible to take all the children, but if even a small 
proportion of them went from Germany, it might make a difference 
to the attitude of the growing generation in Germany to the 
generosity of democratic Anglo-Saxons.—Yours, &c., 

Orange Hill Farm, Redlands, California. ROSE DE MARCFLLUS 

{The Prime Minister has declared specifically that Great Britain will 
actively help to feed any Nazi-dominated country as soon as it is 
evacuated by its conquerors.—Epb., The Spectator.| 





FRANCE’S FOOD POSITION 


S1r,—-In dealing with my article Mr. Jones Davies loses sight of 
its main purpose. At a time when M. Baudouin and Mr. Hoover 
appeal for relaxation of the blockade “ because French women and 
children are dying from famine” and when attempts are being made 
by Nazi propaganda to fasten the entire blame upon Britain, I tried 
to show that France had ample foodstuffs and that “ Frenchmen 
need not suffer provided the Nazis cannot plunder the couniry to 
the full extent they would wish to do it.” I used the 1930 figures 
merely as a starting point and made it quite clear that I was allowing 
for destruction of stocks in war regions, for considerable excess 
of consumption over production in the 1939-40 season, and for lack 
of harvesting hands and similar factors. 

Mr. Davies states that last January there was a considerable 
shortage of coffee and meat and that not even bread was too plentiful. 
My article said that coffee was lacking. But I was resident in France 
until the end of June, my work took me all over the country, and 
I can assure Mr. Davies that bread was never lacking, not even after 
the armistice. If there were meatless days in force in January. they 
were due to the desire to reduce consumption and conserve stocks 
rather than to meat shortage. Mr. Davies asks for just one reason, 
based on post-armistice information, justifying my view. Here are 
five reasons. 

(1) Bread was not rationed until late in August and is still freely 
available in many districts. (2) Vichy had no need to increase the 
bread price, although it was compelled to permit substantial rises 
in most other foodstuffs. (3) The wheat price, which had been 
204 francs a quintal last year, was fixed at 214 by Vichy, a small 
increase in the circumstances, just because stocks were ample. 
(If the Journal Officiel is not accessib'e tc Mr. Davies, he will find 
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these three facts confirmed in looking through files of France.) 
(4) M. Caziot, the Minister of Agriculture himself, declared at the 
beginning of September that France was fully supplied with essential 
foodstuffs but that distribution had to be organised. (5) Germany 
arranged with (read “ordered”) France to supply 8 million centals 
of wheat The Nazis agreed graciously to take this on account of 
occupation army costs. The news has been published since my 
article, by the Press Association as well as by the official German 
news agency and confirmed in Switzerland. 

This last point is a very important one. I had emphasised in my 
article that bread was the staple food of the Frenchman and cereals 
were the crux of the matter, making up for shortages elsewhere. 
If now the Germans have succeeded, or should succeed, in depriving 
France of her cereal stocks, then the position is indeed serious. But 
the arrangement shows that France did have the wheat. ‘That is 
what I maintained ; I did not try to be optimistic or bright. With 
Mr. Davies and others I, who love France and have many dear ones 
in that unhappy country, feel that the German guilt makes perhaps 
litle difference to them just now, but we have to nail down the 
truth that Nazi plunder and not our blockade will be responsible 
if there is famine in France this winter.—Yours very truly, 


3 Royal Terrace, Edinburgh. PETER MACKAY SOREN. 


THE FUTURE OF INDIA 


Sir,—It is true that the Congress Party does not comprise the whole 
of India or even of British India, but it is very much more than 
“a section of Hindus who have had an English education,” as one 
of your correspondents declares. In the elections which followed the 
1935 Act it won sweeping majorities in eight of the eleven Provinces. 
The Congress Ministers in all these Provinces have now resigned 
as a protest against the refusal of the British Government to make 
what they would accept as a satisfactory pronouncement on the future 
status Of India. Yet fo one imagines that any other pasty would 
have the remotest chance of success at the polls. I am convinced 
that we make the most profound mistake if we underestimate the 
influence of the Congress in India today. 

We in England find it very difficult to believe that any consider- 
able and responsible section of the people of India can regard the 
status of a self-governing Dominion within the British Empire as 
derogatory to India’s self-respect. But Congress India does so regard 


it. And since this is so, would it not be wise to take full account 
of the fact and to try to understand the sentiment which lies 
behind it? 


I do not forget the sharp differences which divide the Moslem 
League from the Congress and both from the Indian States. What 
] maintain is that no solution can be permanently satisfactory which 
ignores the hardening conviction of the most influential element in 
the population of British India.—Yours faithfully. 


The Deanery, Worcester. ARTHUR DAVIES. 


THE POLICY OF MUNICH 


Sir,—I am sure that many of your readers will resent the pages of 
The Spectator being besmirched by such a letter as that from Professor 
Brogan published in your last week’s issue. Apart from the deplorable 
taste of it, coming just at this time, it is obviously inspired by undis- 
guised hostility towards a great public servant, who has striven with all 
is might for peace and whose only fault was that, rather than plunge 
his country into the horrors of war, he preferred to take the risk in 
September, 1938, of trusting the solemn word of the head of the 
German State, who had not then been proved to be the liar that we 
now know him to be. I would commend to Mr. Brogan the example 
of our present Prime Minister whose touching and generous tribute to 
his former chief has gladdened all worthy hearts. 

When the present, war is over and the time comes for history to 
pronounce its balanced verdict, I do not doubt that it will find that, 
while it was beyond his power to conserve the peace for which he 
strove so hard, Mr. Chamberlain did save his country in 1938 from 
being overwhelmed by the German onslaught from the air to which 
he knew there was then no adequate defence.—Your obedient servant, 

W W. PAINE. 

[Subject to Professor Brogan’s right of reply this correspondence is 

closed.—Epb., The Spectator.] 


AN ANZAC IN ENGLAND 


Strn.—The writer of the article “An Anzac in England” is now in 
the Near East, so he cannot reply to his critics. His remark that the 
natural resources of England are grossly neglected is not in dispute, 
and a depopulated countryside is not healthy for the nation. (Sydney- 
sider’s objection to this criticism, based on self-interest, would be 
echoed by Denmark and Holland.) His impression of London is not 
unique; facts are not abolished by excuses. The incompetence of 
London’s system of local government, dealt with in The Spectator 
of September 27th, together with the state of evacuated city children 
which discredits our “ wonderful” State Services, are some of many 
revelations in wartime. Mr. Melbourne gave no opinion on tolerated 
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1940 
brothels; he contrasted the horror expressed here at the suggestion 
with the fact that Queenslanders told him disease was far more 
prevalent in London. He knows Queensland thoroughly ; the Secre- 
tary of the Association for Moral and Social Hygiene who condemns 
Queensland might inquire into today’s results of London leave.— 


Yours, &c., MELBOURNE SECUNDUS. 


Sir.—There 1s a passage in the letter, contributed by Miss Alison 
Neilans to the correspondence headed “ An Anzac in England,” pub- 
lished in your last on which, with your permission, I 
should like to comment. Miss Neilans refers to the “ British system ” 
of dealing with venereal disease and the genera: effect of her remarks 
is to give the impression that the system is confined to “ providing 
free, voluntary and confidential treatment.” The truth is that no 
system which ignores prevention can be either complete or satisfac- 
tory. Had Miss Neilans added to the adjectives “ free, voluntary and 
confidential ” in the sentence quoted above the euphemistic and utterly 
misleading one favoured by the War Office, namely, “ early,” before the 
word treatment, whilst to the uninitiated this description of the British 
system would have been misleading, it would have been more truly 
descriptive of official methods.—Yours faithfully, 
Ivor C. Lewis, Secretary. 
National Society for the Prevention of Venereal Disease, 
49 Nassington Road, N.W. 3. 


issue, 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep., I'he Spectator.] 


THE SCIENTIST’S MIND 


S1r,—May I somewhat tardily (since it has only just come to my 
notice) again refer to the above subject lately appearing in your 
correspondence columns? Mr. J. E. Smith in your issue of Sep- 


tember 13th aptly questions “ Janus’s” views on the “ scientist’s one- 
track mind.” Cases of the latter may undoubtedly be found, but they 
are not, as we all should know, confined to the broad calling of the 
scientific profession. But that such a limitation should be attached 
by “Janus” to the late Master of Trinity amounts almost to an 
insult on his memory. Having known Sir Joseph Thomson for a 
considerable number of years (and my father before me as a fellow- 
undergraduate with him), I should like to emphasise the breadth of 
his mind and interests rather than any semblance of one-track 
mindedness. He could enter with zest and enlightenment into con- 
versation on a wide range of subjects, far outside his chosen lines 
in physics, and he always seemed well posted on the chief topics 
of the day. At Cambridge, apart from the affairs of Trinity alone, 
he often showed a surprising knowledge of current happenings, and 
it was no uncommon sight, down to very few seasons back, to see 
him enthusiastically following a match on the ’Varsity Rugby ground, 
I shall not forget, on one’ such occasion, his poignant remarks upon 
constructive “ back play,” to be followed at dinner that evening by 
an animated conversation upon mountaineering, in which he also 
showed the greatest interest and insight. No, the great-minded and 
kindly master had no one-track mind, and indeed “ Janus’s ” evidence 
of the latter would seem altogether puerile. After all, how many 
of us had heard of Dr. Benes, internationally minded though he 
may have been, prior to his Presidency of Czecho-Slovakia?—Yours, 
&c., N. E. Opett (Lt. R.E.) 
Kitchener Barracks, Chatham. 


MAHAN AND SEA-POWER 


Sir,—Your account of the late Admiral Mahan omits to notice two 
of his famous works, one the truly admirable Life of Nelson, who ex- 
pressed for him the perfection of seamanship, Lord Tennyson's “ The 
greatest sailor since the world began.” ‘The other was a Christian 
retrospective meditation on his own life, which he called a “ Harvest” 
of gathered thoughts. The one point for which you praise him was, 
alas, not original, the word and the idea of “ sea-power.” I am pub- 
lishing a new edition of Thucydides, who wrote in Greek a history of 
some 450 years B.c. In this work he too, like Mahan, mentions the 
and gives the very name of “sea-power” (Thuc. I cxliv §: 
The idea of “sea-power” constantly 
appears, e.g., I xiii 4 and xciii 5. Sull this in no way detracts from 
Mahan’s supreme excellence as first-rate seaman both in writing and 
A. H. T. CLARKE. 


idea 
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action.—Yours obediently, 
S. Katharine’s Vicarage, Savernake Forest. 


THE ALIENS PROBLEM 


Sir,—In your issue of July 19th, 1940, you inserted a letter regarding 
myself, which I saw only the other day. I am very sorry to trouble you 
again in this respect, but I must state that the letter—although 
written with the best intention—was written without my knowledge. 
I was interned at the time and now find that several of the important 
statements about myself and my family are inaccurate and not in 
accordance with anything I ever told. You would oblige me by 
publishing this letter to correct a wrong impression.—Yours faithfully, 
LEO HORNUNG. 
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Books of the Day 


Virgil in English Verse 


3y C. Day Lewis. 





The Georgics : a new translation. Cape. 5s.) 


TRANSLATORS fall into two classes: those who are poets in their 
own right, and those who are not; and no one who has read 
Nabara or From Feathers to Iron can entertain any doubt of 
Mr. Day Lewis’ standing. His translation of the Georgics, 
therefore, is to be judged not only as a rendering, but as a poet’s 
exposition of a poet. As a rendering, it is remarkably exact and 
illuminating. I thought I knew the Georgics pretty well, but 
in a score of places Mr. Day Lewis has shown me points 
which I had missed, and brought into relief images which I 
had not properly visualised. It has often been said that the 
best commentary is a good translation, and a much better- 
equipped scholar than I am would often find, I think, that 
Mr. Day Lewis had taught him something that he did not 
know. 

The real difficulty of translation from Latin into English is 
that the shape of words in the two languages 4 so different. 
It is like getting a legion into skirmishing order: and the 
scholar who has the sound of inexorabile fatum o1 non tmitabile 
telum in his ears, is almost certain, unless he struggles hard, 
to slip into what Mr. Day Lewis not unfairly calls a Latinised 
pidgin-English. But the struggle may force him out of the 
track into an unseasonable colloquiality, and the poetic idiom of 
today leans of itself towards a rather ostentatious and jaunty 
popularism. There are passages, for example, in Mr. Stephen 
Spender’s verse which always remind me of the private school- 
boys’ conversation: “Now we're alone, let’s talk fitth.” “ Yes, 


let’s.” “Stomach!” And when Mr. Day Lewis renders 
immunisque sedens aliena ad pabula fucus : 
and the drone gate-crashes their dinner: 

I feel inclined to ask: “Did you say gate-crash because you 


thought it is what Virgil meant, or just to show us what a brave 
boy you are?” 

One can no more strip Virgil of his rhetorical training than 
one can strip Milton of his Biblical learning: some of his greatest 
passages—like the excudant alii and sed neque medorum—are 
composed in strict accordance with the canons of the Schools. 
And one of those canons was appropriateness: having determined 





Friends of a Lifetime: 
Letters to S. C. Cockerell: edited by 
Viola Meynell Illustrated 18s. Od. 


Anew kind of life history. Sir Sydney Cockerell 
was secretary to William Morris and Wilfrid 
Blunt, as well as Director of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum. Here are letters from 60 eminent 
correspondents, among them Ruskin, Ouida, 
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the level on which your theme was to be treated, you selecteg 
your words accordingly. Before Mr. Day Lewis girds himself— 
as I hope he will—to translate the Sixth Aeneid, I hope he 
will consider this ; and as an example of where he seems to me 
to have gone wrong for not considering it, I take his rendering 
of : 

Si non ingentem foribus domus alta superbis 

Mane salutanium totis vomat aedibus undam : 

True, no mansion hall with a swanky gate throws up 

In the morning a mob of callers: 
Now, you could say swanky in Latin: 

O Colonia, quae cupis ponte ludere magno, 


means exactly that: and I think it quite possible when Virgi] 
goes on 
illusasque auro vestes, Ephyretaque aera, 
that he had this meaning of ludere in his mind. But he has 
not said it here: and the association of superbus forbid one to 
slip the notion in. On the other hand, in this passage 
regnisque horreret in arvis—carduus, 
the shockheaded thistle sabotaged fields: 


the word sabotage, startling as it is, does give, to a_ hair’s 
breadth, what Virgil means: the thistles prevent the fields 
from getting on with their job: and our language, 
which has adopted buccaneer into its poetic idiom, may some 
day domicile sabotage. It is by such audacities that the diction 
of poetry is kept alive and growing. Elsewhere Mr. Day Lewis 
has a rendering of great charm: 

at latis otia fundis : 

the broad ease of the farmlands: 


I doubt if the eighteenth century would have admitted farmland. 
It would have sounded too practical, too suggestive of rent-day 
and leases for lives. But it is a very good word, and, unless 
O.E.D. has deceived: me, no one has ever. used it before. 

As I have said, the physical défference between the two 
languages makes it impossible for any translation from the Latin 
to sound like the original. But then the question arises—shall 
we make it sound iike something of our own which we already 
know and recognise as poetry, or like something of itself? 
Mr. Day Lewis has invented a measure which sounds at first 
hearing like a much resolved and rhymeless Alexandrine, with 
Sigurd the Volsung and The Courtship of Miles Standish 
occasionally bubbling up, and a most felicitous use of half lines 
for variety. It is not always successful. But it moves, it is 
readable, it carries the diction well. Here are two specimens 
long enough to show its quality. This from one of the loveliest 
passages Virgil ever wrote. 

I remember once beneath the battlements of Oebalia, 

Where dark Galaesus waters the golden fields of corn, 

I saw an old man, a Corycian, who owned a few poor acres, 

Of land once derelict, useless for arable, 

No good for grazing, unfit for the cultivation of vines. 

But he laid out a kitchen garden in rows amid the brushwood 

Bordering it with white lilies, verbena, small-seeded poppy. 

His the first rose of spring, the earliest apple in autumn: 

And when grim winter still was splitting the rocks with cold, 

And holding the watercourses with curb of ice, already 

This man would be cutting his soft-haired hyacinths, complaining 

Of summer’s backwardness and the west winds slow to come 
The other in the Cave of Cyrene, and I own that till I read 
Mr. Day Lewis I had not realised how magnificently imaginative 
Virgil’s conception of the world below the waters is. 

The water 

Stood up on end in a mountainous curve, stood all around him, 

Laid him in its huge lap, and bore him beneath the surface, 

Marvelling now at his mother’s home, and aqueous kingdom, 

The pools enclosed in caverns, the sighing woods of weed— 

He went along: the enormous passage of waters dazed him, 

For he viewed all the rivers that glide below great earth 

Far and wide, Phasis, Lycus, 

The source of Father Tiber and the flowing Arno, 

Eridanus, than which through fertile lands no river 

Rushes with more momentum to the pansy-purple sea. 
Surely there is more than a hint of Leonardo in that picture: 
is not Eridanus the river that flows behind the Virgin of the 
Rocks? G. M. YounG. 


Patriotism and Principles 


Crusade for Civilisation. By Esmé Wingfield-Stratford. (Routledge. 
7s. 6d.) 
War by Revolution. 


By Francis Williams. (Routledge. §s.) 


A DEMOCRACY, even when it is at war, still preserves the essential 
differences of outlook within the common purpose of its citizens. 
Our present Government includes men of entirely different train- 
ing and political opinions, who are united nevertheless in theif 
determination to preserve for this country, and as far as they 
can for others, the right of men to criticise those in authority, 
and to live at peace with those who differ in race, religion of 
political opinion. In this the Government reflects the nation 
it serves. Our unity is not totalitarian. It is the deeper and 
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stronger unity of men who see with their own eyes. Thus two 
books issued by the same publisher, one by an historian, the 
other by a journalist, express two points of view which differ and 
yet serve one common purpose. Dr. Wingfield-Stratford follows 
up his work on British Civilisation and British Patriotism in his 
stirring appeal for the crusade against barbarism, which seems 
to him to be the essential characteristic of the present war. He 
is chiefly concerned with the British tradition, which has in its 
latest development transformed the cold imperialism into a new 
conception of commonwealth, giving freedom to many different 
peoples within one political organisation. He makes so many 
references to past history that one is tempted to quarrel with 
him upon minor points. Even the word “ crusade” is dangerous 
to the minds of those few who have read the Gesta Dei per 
Francos ; the crusades were not models of high policy. And 
there is the inevitable danger in all patriotism, even of the literal 
and enlightened kind, which the author advocates, that the 
distinction between good and bad is at times confused with the 
entircly different distinction between “us” and the foreigners. 
Dr. Wingfield-Stratford admits the evil deeds done by some 
Enc'ishmen and even the disastrous policies associated with 
Imperialism in the later nineteenth century. But he seems to 
argue that only the right way is truly British. There is a 
logical difficulty, apart from the historical, in the author’s state- 
ment that “the Englishman .. . will fight a long war to 
annex a couple of Boer Republics and then will in- 
continently proceed to thrust upon them the full substance of 
democratic self-government.” The Englishman who followed 
one policy was not the same as the Englishman who followed 
the other—especially as the second was a Scotsman. Indeed, 
“the Englishman,” in this sense, has no more real existence than 
“the average man.” Dr. Wingfield-Stratford is right in arguing 
that there is a British tradition of freedom—not necessarily better 
than other conceptions of freedom, but different. But his book 
does not make it clear upon what principle he would distinguish 
a good public policy from a bad one, when both are undoubtedly 
“ British.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Williams is not concerned with the 
tradition we have inherited. His book is a‘plea for an immediate 
policy aitned at creating distrust, disorder and, if possible, the 
destruction of material resources within the countries now con- 
trolled by Hitler. He recognises that any political principle 
requires a blood-transfusion from a vigorous patriotism. But his 
concern is with this war regarded as a civil war within all nations, 
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even our own. His analysis of the causes of the collapse of 
France is most persuasive. And it would be perhaps an advan. 
tage to our foreign policy if it were recognised that we ap 
fighting Fascism in France as well as elsewhere. It is Clearly 
nonsense to think of this war in terms of national differences 
and to say that Frenchmen must not fight Frenchmen. By 
Mr. Williams’s book is important also for the positive suggestion 
he makes that we should organise sabotage and discontent within 
enemy territory. It would hardly be necessary even to send over 
the well-tried opponents of Hitler to work for revolution among 
those now enslaved by*him. ‘The radio and other modern instr. 
ments for creating fear and uncertainty among our enemies have 
not yet been used adequately. The conceptions of strategy, as 
Mr. Williams says, on our side lag behind the methods of Nazj 
propaganda. We may be able to defend ourselves against 
invasion or other assaults upon our independence ; but we cannot 
possibly win the war if our foreign policy and the use we make 
of moral and intellectual forces is in the hands of men who have 
no conception of what civil war has meant in Germany when 
the Nazi yangsters waged it, and nothing but the traditional 
habits of an obsolete civilisation to guide them. Dr. Wingfield- 
Stratford is right when he says that “if England ever commits 
herself to some revolutionary new departure she will 
deny that she has changed in any way whatever.” On the other 
hand, it should be clear to all of us by now that it is impossible 
to restore the old order in Europe ; and therefore, whether we 
use the word “revolution” or not, we must face the necessity 
of using new methods for the destruction of the new forms of 
tyranny and for establishing a social order in which the plain 
people enjoy life, liberty and happiness. C. DELISLE Burns, 


Prelude to Tragedy 


The Battle of France. By André Maurois: translated by F. R, 
Ludman. (The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 


What Happened to France. By Gordon Waterfield. (Murray. §s,) 


Ir is not often that any volume from M. Maurois’ pen disappoints, 
and M. Maurois can hardly be blamed if this one does. Nothing, 
of course, is wrong with the workmanship; all the familiar 
neatness and competence is there. But the book is a distressing 
combination, 145 pages of light sketches of the British Army in 
France in the nine months of warless war days (M. Maurois was 
liaison officer in this war as in the last, and met Colonel Bramble, 
now General, once more) and another 60 of “The Thirty Days 
War,” a euphemism for the collapse of France. The two. go 
disastrously together. Pictures of the preparations for the war 
that was to be won behind the impregnable bastion of the Maginot 
Line are too sardonic a prelude to the story of how the war was 
lost, so far as France is concerned, in less than a month. 

M. Maurois’ light touch, moreover, is imperfectly suited for the 
handling of such a tragedy. He illuminates aspects of it, without 
quite gripping it as a whole. He describes the deficiencies as he 
saw them without considering how and why they happened or 
where the real blame lay. But what the deficiencies were is all 
too clear. M. Maurois talked to General Giraud early in May. 
“We're short of everything,” he was told. “ Aircraft! Do you 
know how many aeroplanes I, the Commander of an Army, have 
at my disposal? Eight. Just eight.” He talked to M. Reynaud 
in the first months of the latter’s Premiership. ‘The Prime 
Minister described the situation as “ frightening.” Tanks, he said, 
existed on paper only. Anti-tank guns, which the army needed 
badly, were still in the factories. —TThe Germans had 200 divisions, 
perhaps 240, the French had barely roo. Daladier was making 
things very difficult for the Government. But surely, protested 
Maurois, Daladier loves his country? “Yes,” said Reynaud, 
“T believe he wants to see his country victorious, but he also 
wants me to fail.” That was one element in the tragedy. 

Inefficiency, procrastination, a fatal confidence in the defensive, 
personal antagonisms—all these unquestionably were contributory 
causes of the fall of France. In his vivid, impressionistic style 
M. Maurois glances instructively at them, but no more. He 3 
at his best when he is more personal—in the description, for 
example, of his farewell to Paris, which he may never see again 
His book ought not to be called the Battle of France, first becaus¢ 
two-thirds of it is devoted to descriptions of an army in waiting, 
not in action, and secondly because in the other third M. Mauro 
does no more than skim over the surface of such battle as there 
was. The book, like everything M. Maurois writes, makes eas¥ 
and attractive reading (and it is admirably translated). But such 
a theme needs something more—and perhaps something less— 
than that. 

In What Happened to France Mr. Waterfield, who was 3 
member of Reuter’s staff in France, tells a_ straightforward 
and unpretentious story of the fatal six weeks which began wilh 
the break-through on the Meuse on May roth and ended in tht 
capitulation of June 22nd. His diagnosis of France’s demoralis® 
tion is important and convincing. At the root of it lay divisio?, 
defeatism and indiscipline. The Right was capable of saying 
openly “Better Hitler than Blum”; Pétain and Weygand had 
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“ Preposterously mischievous and explosively 
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AND THE VISION 


by T. R. FYVEL 10s. 6d. net. 


An analysis of Europe’s decay leads to vast 
proposals for Anglo-American reconstruction. 
“A book of first-rate political importance.” 
Michael Foot, in Evening Standard. 


THE CONQUEST OF 
BACTERIA 


by F. SHERWOOD TAYLOR 6s. net. 


“Combines the popular appeal of a well- 
written exciting narrative with the permanent 
utility of an accurate presentation of important 
and topical scientific facts. It is full of the 
sort of information most people want to 


know.”’—T.L.S. 


THE LIGHTS GO DOWN 
by ERIKA MANN 8s. 6d. net. 
“A book like this was badly needed. It 
reveals what life is like in an average pro- 
vincial town under the Nazi regime.” — 

New Statesman. 
“‘Impresses by its sincerity and good will.”— 


Times. 
by G. B. SHIRLAW 
“The study of this manual is recommended 
to all those concerned with Civil Defence 
Casualty Services.” —Medical Officer. 


The book of the hour. 


8s. 6d. net. 
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D. W. BROGAN’S 


great book 
The Development of 


Modern France 


“Nothing could be timelier than the publication of 
Professor Brogan's admirable history of the Third 
Republic. For there is no question to-day which is 
asked with greater persistency than the question why 
France collapsed. The book, naturally, does not deal 
with the immediate cases of the breakdown ; but any- 
one who wishes to © .u°rstand the deep and fundamental 
causes of France's weakness cannot do better than read 


_ While Brogan is a scholar, he is also a brilliant 
writer, and the time spent on his remarkable book will 
be a gilt-edzed mental investment.’’—The New Statesman 
and Nation 


“It is impossible, in a brief review, to do justice to 
Professor Brogan’s remarkable book. It is undoubtedly 
the best book written on the Third Republic—not 
merely in English but in any language... Professor Brogan 
combines all the qualities of the scholar with those of a 
racy ournalist and a keen observer. He knows his 
France inside out.'’—The Glasgow Herald. 

‘A magnificent work worth every penny of its guinea.” 
—SIR HUGH WALPOLE. 


754 pages Second Large Printing 


ALEXANDER WERTH'S 


fascinating diary 


The Last Days 


of Paris 


“How often does one wish for diaries like this to illumi- 
nate the major crises of history? Well here is the actual 
thing.’"—R. C. K. ENSOR in the Sunday Times 

“We are told here ‘ust what most people wanted to know 


2Is. net 


of the scarcely credible story .. . Every page of it agitates 
and hurts Mr Werth’s book will always hold its 
ground. ’’—Observer. 


‘We have the real news here, not in the form which any 
newspaper could give it, but as it was lived (so to speak) 
by a trained observer close to the political heart of 
things.’’—Glasgow Herald 

““His book posseses a great value for the politician to- 
day and it will possess a great value for the historian to- 
morrow A vivid picture of the emotions and the 
passions of the time. "'—J. L. HAMMOND in the Manchester 
Guardian 

“ Of the greatest and most painful interest to those who, 
like all civilised men, have two countries—their own and 
France.’'—Times Literary Supplement. 


Third Printing 8s. 6d. net 


New Fiction 


Cheerfulness Breaks In 
by ANGELA THIR< ELL 


“An hour or two in Mrs. Thirkell’s company is enough 
to cure the worst form of dumps . . . Here is good cheer 
in abundance. '’—RALPH STRAUS in the Sunday Times. 


Just Published 7s. 6d. net 


Time's Harvest 
by DOROTHY CHARQUES 


« Will be one of the best-liked novels of the Autumn.’’— 
—FRANK SWINNERTON in the Observer 


Second Printing 9s. net 
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a terror of Communism and thought defeat a lesser evil than 
revolution ; Paris was not defended because it would have had 
to be defended by the workers; the General Staff throughout 
was wedded blindly to the defensive, clinging fanatically to its 
belief in the impregnability of the Maginot Line in spite of the 
known weakness of the more or less improvised fortifications 
along the Belgian frontier, where the Maginot Line did not run. 
As a war correspondent, Mr. Waterfield has lightened his book 
by much vivid description, the result being a sound, attractive and 
valuable piece of work. FRANCIS GOWER. 


Belloc on Chesterton 


On the Place of Gilbert Chesterton in English Letters. By 
Hilaire Belloc. (Sheed and Ward. 3s. 6d.) 


SOMETHING was missing before this book appeared with its 
dedication to Maurice Baring: “I am sure your name ought to 
be connected with any memory of his, so greatly did he admire 
your work and so much do you stand for what_ you and I and 
he had in common by the end of our various pilgrimages.” The 
title is a litthe pompous and misleading, the prose is rather like 
a long frieze of King Charles’s heads, but it has a quality, dumb 
and angry and touching, which reminds the reader of that 
Conversation Picture of the three authors—the bald-headed 
irresponsibility of Mr. Baring, the huge light-weight figure of 
Mr. Chesterton like a not-so-captive-balloon, and Mr. Belloc him- 
self, stocky and stubborn and cloaked and scowling, expressing 
hatred and belligerency, ready to defend his friends against any 
number of imaginary and ineffectual Dons. A lot of the hatreds 
appear here in this labour of love—hatred of Parliament and 
Press, of the monopolies and the banking system: his fierce and 
histrionic despair as well—‘the revival of freedom among 
Englishmen is now past praying for” and “the permanence of 
Chesterton’s fame will depend upon that very doubtful con- 
tingency—the conversion of England.” Most of the book indeed 
—with its political dogmatism, its unhappy prejudice and its 
uneasy conceit—seems to the outside reader to have little to do 
with the author of The Man Who Was Thursday, The Ballad 
of the White Horse and “I think I will not kill myself today,” 
just as Mr. Belloc’s harsh Catholicism seems to miss the spirit 
of the man who wrote The Thing. Chesterton was a much 
happier man than we could gather here and lived at a more 
profound level: he was aware of souls dignified by immortality 
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where Mr. Belloc is only aware of bankers, and you cannot hate 
a soul as you can hate a banker. Mr. Belloc pays a fine tribyte 
to that spirit of Charity so present in all Chesterton’s work, py 
characteristically he finds it a literary drawback, as though 
literature can only survive through the element of corruption, 
“He wounded none, but thus also he failed to provide Weapons 
wherewith one may wound and kill folly. Now without wound; 
and killing, there is no battle ; and thus, in this life, no victory ; but 
also no peril to the soul through hatred. Of the personal advantage 
to himself of so great and all-pervading a charity, too much cannot 
be said ; but I believe it to be a drag upon his chances of endurance 
upon paper—for what that may be worth.” 
GRAHAM GREENE. 


Jonathan Edwards 


Jonathan Edwards, 1703-1758: A Biography. By Ola Elizabeth 
Winslow. (Macmillan. 16s.) 


Tue jacket of this book may disturb the prudent reader with its 
description of this new life of Jonathan Edwards as a “ brisk 
portrayal.” But the description does a good deal less than justice 
to Miss Winslow’s careful, fair and scholarly account of the 
greatest of American theologians. This is not one of the modem 
biographies making up by anecdote and lavish local colour for 
the absence of thought and scholarship. The interest of the bio. 
graphy (which is great) comes from the revelation of the personal 
life of a man of strong faculties and deep religious feeling. Miss 
Winslow accepts as decided the case against Edwards’ modified 
Calvinism; she suggests with force and ingenuity that the abso. 
lute sovereignity of God and the authority of King George II] 
were being attacked by the same spirit of the age. That is highly 
probable, and it is also highly probable, as is suggested here, 
that many of Jonathan Edwards’ troubles, culminating with his 
dismissal from the church of Northampton, came from the clash 
between his aristocratic and theocratic view of his ministerial 
function and the rising democratic spirit of the age. 

It is true that this book will prove most interesting to those 
who have a spontaneous interest in American religious and 
intellectual development and ,to those to whom the names Hollis, 
Dwight, Pierrepont, the thought of pre-Gothic Yale and of the 
landscape of the upper Connecticut River are a source of re- 
freshment in these dark days. But a story so intrinsically inter- 
esting and so well told will, or should, find many readers who 
start from Gallio’s position. 

D. W. Brocan. 


Fiction 
Star of Satan. By Georges Bernanos. (Bodley Head. 8s. 6d.) 
The Chosen. By Edith Simon. (Bodley Head. 8s. 6d.) 


When the Whippoorwill. By Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. (Heine- 


mann. 8s.) 

In Star of Satan (written, and published in France, before The 
Diary of a Country Priest), M. Bernanos has attempted the 
difficult and delicate task of presenting a saint. He has, I think, 
entirely succeeded; and one of the reasons is that he never 
writes as a professional apologist who, having invested all his 
capital in saints and miracles, has an interest in maintaining the 
public’s confidence in them. Indeed, much of the story of 
Father Donissan, the Curé of Lumbres (a figure with some 
likenesses to the Curé d’Ars), is seen through the eyes of people 
inclined to regard the possibility of a modern saint as either 
ridiculous or inconvenient. The broadminded intelligent Canon, 
and the sleek middle-aged novelist who sees in the Saint good 
copy for his next book, can add up the pros and cons of sanctity 
and supernaturalism and arrive at neat, convincing results. But 
suddenly they are confronted with something quite outside their 
previous understanding or experience ; and they are convinced, 
not by a clinching argument for sanctity, but by the shattering 
reality of a saint. 

M. Bernanos has grounded his story firmly in the most ordinary 
life of rural France. The first third of the novel makes no 
mention of the Saint of Lumbres ; it tells of Mouchette, the 
sixteen-year-old daughter of a flour-miller, who is seduced 
(willingly) by the elderly local Marquis, and who murders him 
with his own shot-gun—the kind of story that might any day 
find a place in a French provincial newspaper. Father Donissan’s 
first appearance, in the second section, is clumsy and earthy—@ 
loutish young priest with muddy boots, awkward in the con- 
fessional, uninspired in the pulpit, happier at helping the men 
in the fields than at visiting the sick and dying. Then one night, 
as he is walking on a country road, he meets and struggles with 
the devil ; and from that time he is given the power to penetrate 
to the depths of sin in the human heart, and, by understanding, 
to relieve sinners of their burden. Mouchette is the first person 


he meets—she is hanging about her murdered lover’s house—and 
because the reality of her squalid little melodrama has been 9 
solidly established, we accept without questioning the sudden 
irruption into it of this uncouth figure with his astonishing 
penetration of her secret heart. 
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Philosophical offensive of the war. Has life 
a satisfactory meaning? Is there a per- 


manent soul and, if so, what is its outlook ? 


OBERLAND DIALOGUES 


by DOUGLAS FAWCETT 


. a man to reckon with. Prof. J. S. Mackenzie 
has said of him : ‘| doubt whether there is any writer 
at the present time from whom so many fresh sug- 
gestions about the larger problems of Reality can be 
gleaned or by whom these problems are discussed 
with so much clearness and originality.’ This is high 
praise, but a careful reading of Oberland Dialogues 
shows that it is not unmerited.’’—I/nquirer. 


. certainly presents Mr. Fawcett’s conclusions in 


their most attractive guise.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


. important, perhaps revolutionary, philosophical 
work.” * Books of the Day.’’—/I/ustrated London News. 
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The gift carries with it its own temptation: the Curé is so 
weighed down by the horror and boredom and endlessness of 
the sin he is compelled to see that he comes near to despairing 
of divine justice. His gift certainly seemed to come from God ; 
but what if it were an ingeniously subtle trap set by the devil? 
This uncertainty, which lies at the heart of the novel, links it 
with Kafka’s Castle and Trial, where the hero does not just fail 
to reach his goal, but cannot ever be certain that he has even 
started on the right road. But beside the Curé’s tortured doubt, 
the perplexities and bafflement of Kafka’s heroes seem hardly 
more disturbing than those of Alice in Looking Glass Country. 
For the events in Kafka’s novels, however fantastic, move with 
a peculiar surface reasonableness, like the reasonableness of a 
dream where it is perfectly natural for your grandmother to turn 
into a cow. But if you are reading of a man ina muddy cassock 
trudging through the village of Pomponne, climbing the rise 
in the road beyond, and suddenly seeing the signal-lights at the 
station of Campagne, then it is not in the least reasonable to find 
him wrestling with Satan. And just because it goes quite against 
the grain of the ordinary life in which it is embedded, the incident 
disturbs our imagination and compels our conviction more 
profoundly than any comparable scene in Kafka. 

There is no point in summarising here the story of the Curé’s 
development from a country lout to a wild old man at whose 
confessional penitents queue up in hundreds, for so much of 
the force of the novel is due to the way in which the narrative 
seems wrung out of the author. “Surely,” he seems to say, 
“if I'd tried to invent a Saint I could have thought of something 
more convincing than this crude old man, who uses one of 
those horrible little devotional books with polychrome engravings, 
who has the most appalling lack of taste—look at the wallpaper 
in his bedroom!—and whose penitents arrive in special bus 
trips, for all the world like a bank holiday! I would never 
dare try to pass off such a man as a saint if he didn’t happen 
to be true.” And it is because the Curé of Lumbres falls 
outside the categories of purely human perfection that he is 
convincing: he is not a saint in the sense of being an exception- 
ally good man, he is a man possessed by God. And M. Bernanos 
has shown, as powerfully as any novelist has done, the agony 
and wretchedness inseparable from the glory of being possessed. 

For her long novel about Moses, Miss Simon has read up 
Aneient Egypt very thoroughly: we learn a lot about the 
Egyptians’ food, clothes, laws and buildings, and there is a good 
deal of sweat and itchiness and hairiness to remind us that 
the ancients were, after all, human like ourselves. The author 
is determined not to have anything other-worldly breaking into 
her story: she presents rational explanations of the crossing of 
the Red Sea and the water gushing from the rock, but we are 
left wondering what, in her view, was the force that gave the 
Israelites strength to break out of Egypt and that sustained 
them for forty years in the wilderness. She has a double 
purpose, to tell the story of Moses and to show how that story 
expanded into legend. The events are told by three narrators— 
the Pharaoh’s daughter who found Moses, the storyteller Jokh, 
whose knowledge of Moses is secondhand, and Jokh’s assistant, 
who embellishes and alters the story according to his own 
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prejudices. It was an interesting idea, and Miss Simon’s failure 
to work it out convincingly is probably due to her anxiety tg 
put in as much as possible. 

The setting and properties of the short stories in When the 
Whippoorwill is not unlike that of Faulkner’s novels—there jg 
the village store, the illicit still, the derelict Ford, the hot South 
But there is more than a geographical difference betweeg 
Faulkner’s Kentucky and Miss Rawlings’ Florida. The one js 
coloured by the writer’s own disgust and despair, the other by a 
humorous and sometimes sentimental belief in the decency of 
human beings. The language of the Florida backwoodsmen js 
rough and racy, rich in images and compounds like “ noble. 
timid” and “foolish-fond,” and far the best in the collection 
are the stories, such as “ Varmints,” which are told in character, 
in the others, there is an awkward gap between the dialogue 
and the too self-conscious and “literary” English of the 
narrative. JANET ADAM Smith, 


Shorter Notices 


My Name is Million. (Faber. 8s. 6d.) 

THESE necessarily anonymous experiences of an Englishwoman 
during the Polish war wou!d have shocked the English public 
much more six months ago than perhaps they will do now. Such 
is the hardening of the emotional arteries after a month of con- 
tinuous aerial war. The author, who for two years lived in the 
Polish Carpathians, is married to a Polish officer; she was in 
Warsaw at the time of the German invasion, subsequently 
escaped to Lithuania, was captured by the Germans on the 
voyage to England, and handed over, with her husband, to the 
Gestapo. The narrative describing these and other experiences 
is highly emotional, and is at times badly told ; it has in it the 
broken rhythm of grief. It is hardly to be expected that it 
could be otherwise, for its individual and largely inarticulate 
tragedy is that of thousands between the Vistula and the Seine, the 
Danube and the Fjords of Norway. It is hardly possible to 
judge such narratives, written in a confusion of despair, be- 
wilderment and sorrow, as literature; they are testaments of 
suffering which disarm criticism. They may be read not only 
as a terrible record, but as an equally terrible warning, of what 
Nazi conquest can do to those who choose to stand against its 
principles. 





Ego 4. By James Agate. (Harrap. 18s.) 

IN contrast to the author of whom H. G. Wells complained, 
“It’s all very well, but you only lay one bantam’s egg every 
two years,” Mr. Agate continues, in inimitably slick, fertile and 
lusty fashion, to lay a large ego every twelve months or 80. 
Eggs are at present scarce and expensive, but eighteen shillings 
seems a pretty stiff price to pay for Ego 4. The way Mr. Agate 
goes scratching and pecking and preening about the theatrical 
and literary farmyard has the virtue, for a time, of being lightly 
amusing, but a little of it goes a leng way. Horses and actresses, 
pianists and authors, flocks and herds of smart people—they are 
all here as usual. In the intervals of being garrulous about them 
Mr. Agate not unexpectedly finds time to be garrulous about 
himself ; he clucks about how much he earns a year, how many 
million words a year he writes, what he owes the income-tax 
authorities, how much his Café Royal dinner costs him, and so 
on. This does not disguise the fact that the book is, thanks to 
Mr. Agate’s wily habit of extensive quotation, _ largely 
written by other people. Ego-laying of this kind can go on for 
ever; we only hope Mr. Agate will duly remember that you 
cannot catch o!d birds with chaff. 


The Lone Monarch. By Guy Boustead. (The Bodley Head. 153s.) 


Tue title of this book is by no means inaccurate as a descrip- 
tion of George III. He was indeed a lonely man, not only as 
the representative of a decaying ideal, but also because of the 
mental inadequacy which is evident in all the phases of his un- 
happy life. His “policy” was never anything more than a 
purely personal attitude ; the attitude of a neurotic who clings 
tenaciously to the support of personal privilege, and who endea- 
vours to repair, with angry haste, every breach in his personal 
defences. That he should have been a king was a_ personal 
tragedy: perhaps a national tragedy also. 

Mr. Boustead’s book is not written from this point of view. 
It is, upon the whole, a well-constructed, honest work, not ex- 
hibiting a high degree of literary elegance, but obviously sincere. 
As the book is not intended to be a work of scholarship, Mr. 
Boustead may be excused for not giving, in every case, the 
source of his quotations; but it is singular that he should have 
omitted from his brief Bibliography a recent volume of such 
importance as The Bute Letters (1756-66), which is indispensable 
to a proper understanding of the king. It is observable, also, that 
the name of a most eminent authoritv—Professor Namier—does 
not appear, either in the Bibliography or the Index. 
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the palate, 
the pocket 





THE ESSE COOKER CO. (Proprietors: Smith & Wellstood Ltd. Est.1854) 
BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND, 63 Conduit Street, London, W,1, and 


branches at Liverpool, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


$$ 








DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES | 


EIGHT BRANCHES DAMAGED 
BY ENEMY ACTION BUT 


NOT ONE CASUALTY 


AMONG CHILDREN OR STAFF. 


HELP US TO 
BEAT THE 
BLITZKRIEG! 


of 10/- 


AND UPWARDS 
FOR YOUR OWN 
GOOD FORTUNE 
AND OURS 
WARMLY 
WELCOMED. 








2,704 
BARNARDO OLD BOYS AND GIRLS 
IN H.M. FORCES. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, should 
be sent to22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.t1. 
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THANKOFFERINGS 








Il, 


A smart medium weight 
Oxford Shoe in Willow Calf 
or Black Box Calf 35/ 
K Model 17747 , 
K Shoe prices are subject to 
alteration when the Purchase 
Tax is imposed. 










K sHOE 
VALUES ATTRACT 
RECORD DEMAND: 


At the start of the second winter of war the demand for K 
Shoes is breaking all previous records. Daily—hourly— 
messages arrive from all over the country reporting busy 
scenes in all K Shoe agents’ shops. Preston : “ Weekly sales 
6 times greater than a normal year.” Glasgow: “ 4 times 
greater.” Manchester: “ 4 times.” 


WHY K  sHOES ARE THE SHOES THEY 
CHOOSE 


In times of emergency people buy more carefully. Today 
men and women are buying with a keener sense of values 
than ever before. Comfort, hard wearing qualities and 
good style are what the people want. You get these qualities 
in K shoes and they know it. 

You will be glad you bought on value this coming winter as 
your K Shoes stand up to wear and weather, keeping their 
shape and smartness, comfortable from the first step. 

Call at your nearest K Shoe agents and choose your Ks 
without delay. 


KK SHOES 


FROM K SHOE AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


For London Agents’ addresses telephone Regent 1833; for Provincial Agents 
apply to Dept. , K Shoe Factory, Kendal. The New Illustrated Booklet of K 
Autumn Styles for Men and Women free on request. 
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LLOYDS 
BANK 


LIMITED 


WILLS IN WAR TIME 


In critical times, when no individual 
life can be relied upon, an added 
responsibility rests upon all who wish 
to ensure that expert and immediate 
attention should be available for the 
strict compliance with the terms of 
their Wills at their death. The appoint- 
ment of Lloyds Bank as Executor secures 
these advantages, and a booklet 
explaining this section of the work of 
the Bank may be obtained, free of charge, 
from any Branch. 


Head Office : 
71 LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.C.3 



































Children needing care and protection because of 
the War are daily joining our family of 5,009, 
and it is a very hard struggle for us to feed and 
clothe them in these critical times. 


DO PLEASE HELP US 


Gifts, however small, gratefully received by the 
Secretary. 


WAIFS« STRAYS 


SOCIETY 


OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINCTON, S.E.11 


Bankers: Barclays Ltd 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


It may still be too early to form any worthwhile estimate of 
the effects of air bombardment on Britain’s commerce in the 
widest sense, but the reactions on the financial front are toler- 
ably clear. While the tempo of City business has been slowed 
down, both the banking system and the Stock Exchange have 
been able to carry on their essential functions with only a 
slight loss of efficiency. Stock market prices in general have 
held up remarkably well, and gilt-edged prices, which bear 
directly on the cost of financing the war, have already re. 
covered the ground lost when the attack on London was 
launched. Again, just as Hitler’s air onslaught has failed to 
shake the stock markets, so it has been completely ineffective 
in hampering the process of mobilising the nation’s savings, 
Since the middle of August the combined efforts of the large 
investor and the small saver, as measured by subscriptions to 
2} per cent. War Bonds, Savings Certificates, Defence Bonds, 
interest-free loans, &c., have risen from a weekly total of about 
£13,000,000 to nearly £20,000,000. That speaks well for 
investment morale, and for the progress of the savings cam- 
paign. Let nobody conclude, however, that the savings effort 
has reached its peak, and is now keeping pace with our grow- 
ing war expenditure. There is still much too little evidence 
that private spending is being cut down. 


SINGER MOTORS RECOVERY 


It is hard in these days to assess the effects of war on company 
earnings. Here is Singer Motors showing a profit for the sixteen 
months to July 31st of £203,398, against a loss of £33,906 
for the preceding year. In the five months of peace covered in 
these accounts the company’s normal business of producing 
motor cars had got on to a profitable basis. War cut across this 
recovery, and created awkward problems of adjustment, but also 
provided new work to replace the “ normal” business which, 
in amy event, was already contracting, under the influence of 
war fears, before hostilities broke out. The company is not 
yet able to start dividend payments on its reorganised capital, 
but the debit balance is reduced from {£118,890 to £60,242. 


UNITED STEEL EARNINGS 


United Steel Companies’ report brings a surprise for stock- 
holders in disclosing a really sharp rise in profits. For the 
year ended June 30th profits, before taxation, rose from 
£1.660,426 to {£2,256,078, or by 35 per cent This is not 
a reflection, of course, of higher profit margins but of the full 
benefits of the large-scale programme of capital expenditure 
over the past 2! years. Reserve for income-tax has called for 
£1,493,000, against £480,000, and the dividend is maintained 
at 8 per cent. United Steel £1 ordinary units, at 17s. 6d., 
yield over 9 per cent. Even allowing for the war damage risk 
and post-war uncertainties, I regard this return as very ade- 
quate. The company has built up a strong position both 
technically and financially. 


ALLIED INDUSTRIAL SERVICES 


Of the progressive business which should do as well during 
and after the war as before it Allied Industrial Services is about 
as good an example as any. Its earnings for the year ended 
June 30th fell just short of the pre-war record and taxation 
has reduced the net figure quite sharply, but a 30°, dividend 
on the ordinary §s. shares has been earned with a fair margin 
to spare. To judge from Mr. W. H. Rhodes’ review at the 
annual meeting, this year’s prospects are good, turnover to 
date having been well maintained. 





BUMPUS IS OPEN AGAIN 
Writing, Reading and Thinking cannot be stopped 
by Air Raids. 

Bookbuyers will now find everything as usual, and 
orders by post will receive immediate attention. 


J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. 


Booksellers since 1790 Tel.: Mayfair 3601 


OXFORD STREET, W.1 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 84 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender 
of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be 
opened. Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” and should 
be received not later than first post on Wednesday. No envelopes will 


of be opened before noon on Wednesday. Solutions should be on the 
the form appearing below. The name of the winner will be published in 
er- our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions must bear a 24d. stamp, | 
ved otherwise they are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. 
ave cannot be accepted.) 
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Saturday Night” ( . a 
y 8 (5) even more infrequent. And by day you can relax 
and enjoy grand air, scenery and sunshine from our 
grandstand position overlooking Tor Bay. There is 


no better accommodation or cuisine in Torquay for 
AUTUMN OR WINTER RESIDENCE 
than at this five star Hotel, where every provision 
has been made for comfort and safety even to the 
extent of a scientifically designed and comfortably 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 83 is Miss Marsden, The 
Thomlinson School, Wigton, Cumberland. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


ave 
car 
re- 
vas 
to 
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gs, 
ge Buacxouts, lost holidays and extra work for all 
to mean more strain. Yet your country needs fit, cheery, 
ds, confident people. It depends on you and you can depend 
ut on the Homesun to keep you fit. This marvellous sunlamp 
for gives you the benefit of a seaside holiday indoors, whenever 
> you care to switch on. Regular use keeps you tanned, toned 
ort against infection, fully energised. Start now and stay well, 
W- READ THESE LETTERS :— 
ice The lamp is of very definite 
value in helping to resist the 
| bad effects of continuous night 
work.” A munitions worker. 
“Kept me free from colds 
ever since I started.”” Mr.J.B. 
“JT have never experienced 
looking so fit and bronzed 
ny through the winter before.” 
on | - Mr.E. S.K. “ It isthe best 
06 a | investment I have ever mae 
0 | * Mr.C.W.A. “Itismarvell- 
. 28 ousfor cheeringup one’s mental 
In ~ omesun outlook.” A Brighton user. 
ng | .2@ 3232 SSS SSS See eee eee Se ee 
Lis TO HANOVIA LTD., SLOUGH, BUCKS. 
- — - . . ? COUPO Piease send me free copy of your Colour Booklet, ““Get Back in the Sun.” 
St) ACROSS 12. Not a gangway in Noah’s N 
. ‘ . Isic sicnediicnitehinbetiasahanaininteliiadenneeieaamtiataineaiuabaatie eu 
h, 1. Dumbfounded at a spelling- -—_ € Diony 6) 
of bee? (10) 13. NV Ci i 4 ee \9). Maids. ssceinsnich ediciteenerenaediaioisebieaadnnaiiaaaeuianaenaainmaana aad 
ot 9.In a common one it isn’t 1% othe in white 9 H102/495 
necessarily common (6). mystic, wonderful” (Tenny- 
il, 10. This is frequently rendered in son) (6). . 
colour by those who stick it 15. Some rat gone foreign (7). 
(10 . 16. Trimmer 
11. Companions of Sesame (6). 17. Like Begbie’s earthenware | 
12. Reckoning a suitable charge (6). peng a ae 
7 7 > » > are © 7 0 VIC ASCE oO ol - 
k- for a she-donkey? (10) 18. A turns Up under the tape | mend it to others. It is quick, 
20. Puss round a member (9). 19 totenie i } con foreable, soothing, —con- 
1e > “a : . ° cate (60). venient and works up a copious 
“ 21 ae musical instrument 24. Can they put Sam up? (5). lather. It is made by Pears, 
f : : e RK ore x (« 4 | 
ot 22. Fled back with a letter (5). 25: Flappers’ notes (5) 
23. Better at the end of a shaft 26. These are not used for under- -} 
ll on the tee than on one’s ground tests (5). 
re shoulders (2 words) (5, 4). 27. Parties in defeat? (5) 
or 26. It’s simply pouring! (10). 28. She embraces me twice, and | 
d 31. In France thou gettest the I interrupt (5). , 4 : ‘ 
push (6). 29. It is most ig oo ap when A reader who signed himself ‘Colonel 
¢ 32. A German tree goes to mar- it goes out at nignt (5). 2 te : olonel 
sk "ket io the end (To) 30. Advice from Spain (5). Sent a note to a popular j lonel y nd I” 
2. 33. Antony remembered when : a salle Saying “Sir, I esteem (UK. only 
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34. No man can enter this (To). For saving me trouble infolonel.” = 
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Readers are again reminded of the necessity of equipped Air-Raid Shelter, should such an unlikely 
ordering ‘‘ The Spectator ’’ regularly, since newsagents contingency arise. Write now for details ef accom- 
can no longer be supplied on sale-or-return terms. modation still available. Telephone: Torquay 2234. 
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PURELY FERSONAL. 





LEASANT sparetime occupation, 

Nothing to worry about. Just sit 
in a comfortable armchair behind an 
amusing book and a King Six Cigar. 
You won't earn pounds in your spare- 
time but it won't cost you much 
either. Just 8d. per cigar. 

















PERSONAL 


sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From chemists 
including Boots’ branches. Sole makers: HOWARTHs, 
473 Crooksmoor, Sheffield 10 rins 1/9, 2/10, $/-, 


— LECTURE: Saturday Oct. 19th :2.1§ p.m. 
B. PRIESTLEY on 
CULTURE AND LIBERTY 
CENTRAL HALL, Westminster, S.W.r1. 
Tickets 1/6, 2 6, 316 (reduction on course of 6) 
AT DOOR or from Fabian Society, 
11 Dartmouth Sr., S.W.1. (WHI 3077) 


ITERARY Typewriting promptly executed. MSS, 
1s., carbon copy 3d ‘ | Miss N, 





; Fakes to) 


> LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Safe, Simple, ss PORT: SAID £32 : 








| 4 a. 3 words 

McFARLANE (C), 22 Copse Avenue, W. Wickham, Kent , 

T= rRIANGLE Secretaria! Training College,South | FAELERRIAN § 
Mol 


Lolton St., W.1 Residential Branch at Gerrards 
: ‘ . 


Cross, Bucks ounded 19! 3 


tuc I May. $306 8 | 

| 

rp Yrew RITING ofall descriptions includine French, | 
lialian & German. LADbroke 1378 after 7 p.m. | 

| 


TyuovoR COUR! 


FAINMILE PARK 


TOWER BUILDING LIVERPOOL. 


WOODBANK HOTEL, BALLOCH. 
DUMBARTONSHIRE 


ReGent INstirute (85G), Palace Gate, W.8 | 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


| YEFRESH YOURSELF in English country. 
\ 


Ask for descriptive list (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 


CINEMAS 


and HOTELS managed by the CADEMY CINEMA 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE P. Oxford St. Ger. 2981 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. The Sensational French Film 
P. R. H. A., Lro., St. Georce’s House, 193 Regent Stefan Zweig’s 


Street, W.1 “AMOK ” (Adults only London 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital £ 4,500,000 
Reserve Fund . ‘ een 7“ ee £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve een , £ 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter . £ 4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand issues Telegraphic lransfers, 'etters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 


Deposits for fixed periods received 





A Sussex Motor .echanic © 


THINK OF 
THESE MEN AND 


HELP THEM Gy 


You can well imagine what terrible perils this War is adding to 
the already hazardous tasks of our Life-boatmen at sea. 
Now more than ever do they need your help in pounds, 
shillings and pence, to maintain them in their magnificent work. 
As the War at sea intensifies so the call from this Institution 
‘ for your aid becomes more urgent. We know you will not fail 
us now—send whatever you can afford. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The RARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary 
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rhHOTELS 


Each hotel in this column is personally known 
to me. Each will fit in with many a “ Spectator* 
teader’s needs. But if you do not see what you 
require in the shop window, write to me, and, 95 
far as south and south-west England is concerned, 
my “ Let’s Halt Awhile” books should provide th 
solution for summer holidays. 


Ushley Courtenay 


Vol. I, Kent, Surrey, Sussex. 200 pages. Vol. Il, 
Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, 2nd edition. 190 pages, 
Vol. III, Hants, Dorset, Wilts, Isle of Wight, 
Ist Edition. 112 pages. 1/6 each. (Post free.) 

Requests for advice or orders for copies should 
be addressed: Mr. Ashley Courtenay, at the 
Spectator Limited, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
BOURNEMOUTH TOLLARD ROYA 
its position on the West F t, 


L HOTEL cannot better 
S ni < ye iu 
Bridge Club and general comf 
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PUDLEIGH SALTERTON pe, 
HOTEL. A Ist-cl. hotel of distinctio 
congenial climate Good food and 





COBHAM Surrey. WOODLANDS P 
A country Hotel near Town Electr 
18 acres of grounds Terms £4 4s 





PENZANCE QUEEN'S HOTEL Safe, sunny and 
facing South, overlooking Mount’s Bay A hotei ¢ 
quiet comfort. 100 bedrooms and hit From 4 gns 


SHAFTESBURY Dorset, COOMBE HSE. HOTEL. Te 130 
A.A., R.A.C., Mag. country hote nsd. Situat 
50 acres parkland, lovely gdr 700 fee Excellent ef 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS spa HOTEL 
Peace. An hotel of dignity and charm in ar 
setting of 60 acres of Parkland & sporting G 





Keep on buying 
3% Defence 
Bonds 








pror MANY YEARS BRITAIN HAS SUFFERED 
INVASION of our homes by the dread tuberculosis, 
Brompton Hospital maintains an unbroken line against 


this insidious foe, and the death rate has already been 


halved. 
Please help by 


You, by your gift, can help this magnificent work. 


Donation or Legacy. The Treasurer, 


Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3. 











AMANAKA 


AND CO. LTD. 


20, Davies Street, London, W.1 


WORKS of ART 


(Incorporated in Japan) 


@® 
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